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Che Outlook. 


It is more than probable that the reports of dis- 
sension on the Irish qnestion in the English 
Ministry are well founded; no question in English 
politics presents so many perplexing phases or will 
arouse in any radical settlement so many antsgon- 
isms. Each section of the Liberal party has a 
place in the cabinet; the Whigs, or more conserva- 
tive section; the Liberals, of whom Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright are the leaders, and the Rad'cals, 
who follow Mr. Chamberlin and Sir Charles Dilke. 
The land-bolding and manufecturing interests 
are also strongly represented, and progressive as 
the cabinet is in its general policy, it would be re- 
markable if upon a question affecting so sensitive 
a subject as the tenure of land, divisions should 
not appeor among its mewbers. The Irish land 
question is just now at the front, but the English 
land question is not far in the rear, and both 
parties vre keenly alive to the bearing wkich the 
measures taken in the first problem may have 

upon the settlement of the second, so that the 
Irish question, complicated as it is by its own 
local elements, is still further complicated by its 
bearing upon the most difficult poli:ical problem 
which England will have to solve in the next 
quarier of a century. Mr. Bright, in a recent 
speech at Birmingham, strongly condemned the 
lhish land law and threw on the House of Lords 
the responsibility of the present condition of 
things because of their rejection of the Compensa- 
tion for D.s‘urbance Bill. He farther declared 
his entire lack of faith in the use of force, @ posi- 
tion in whish Mr. Chamberlin egrees with him. 
Mr. Bright thinks that the true remedy would be 
a carefully devised plan giving tenants security in 
tbe possession of farms and protection against in- 
crease of rent. No word from Mr. Gladstone, 
however, indicates that he has changed his pur- 


pose to restore order in Ireland before redressing 
Irish grievances. While there may be differences 
of opiuion, there is no probability of serious disa- 
greement in the cabinet. 


Affairs in the East are more confused, to all 
appearances, than ever. The troops of the Alban- 
ian League have surrounded the Turkish forces 
at various points near Dulcigno, their numbers 
having beeao increased by eight thousand volun- 
teers from the Epirotes, so that even if the Sultan 
were really anxious to move in the matter it is 
practically impossible for himtodoso. Ata re- 
cent meeting of the foreign embassadors at Con- 
stantinople the Russian representative accused 
certain Powers, evidently referring to Austria and 
Germany, of treachery, declaring that while as- 
suming to act in concert with the other Powers 
they had secretly encouraged Turkey to resistance, 
and urging that as a consequence the naval 
demonstration had become useless. As a result 
of the meeting, and upon the motion of the 
British and Italian representatives, it was decided 
that the embassadors shall no Jonger attempt to 
exercise any pressure upon the Sultan relative to 
pending questions, Enogland, of course, will not 
leave the matter bere, but it is impossible at this 
moment to foretell just what combinations may 
be made under her leadership. 


The singular agitation in Germany against the 
Jews, the progress of which The Christian Union 
has reported from time to time during the past 
two years, has made its appearance in the lower 
house of the Prussian Diet. Herr Haenel inter- 
rogated the government at the session last Satur- 
day as to its attitude in the movement against 
the Jews, denouncing the revival of race hatred 
and pointing out the inconsistency of such a move- 
ment under a government which had recently 
taken diplomatie action to secure the removal of 
the civil disabilities resting upon the Jews in the 
Balkan principalities. The Minister of State in 
reply. said tbat the government bad received no 
petition in favor of a partial removal of Jewish 
disabilities; he declared that religious equality is 
established under the existing laws, and that the 
government has no intention of suggesting any 
modification. Several Progressists, including 
Virchow, condemned the agitation, while other 
members of the Liberal party took the position 
that the question was a social one which must be 
settled by society avd not by parliament. The 
Clericals took advantage of the discussion to 
claim for the Catholics the same protection which 
was asked for the Jews. ' 


The recent agricultura] returns, published by 
the Britis» Board of Trade, reflect in a series of 
startling figures the effect on the British farmers 
of foreign competition, and tbrow additional light 
on the land question in England. It is well known 
that a large nuwber of farms are now idle because 
no tenants can be found to take them under the 
present bard conditions, which make it impossible 
to work them without loss; but it is not so well 
known that the area of the grain crop has de- 
creased seven per cent. in the last ten years, and 
that the land lyivg fallow bas increased during 
the lest year 91,000 acres. The importations of 
all the products used by the farmers have been 
increased to such a degree that in the opinion of 
the London ‘‘ Times” they indicate ‘‘ something 
little short of an economic revolution,” and make 
it plain that ‘‘the question involved is not so 
much one of the national supply of food as of the 


existing organization of society.” Evidence mul- 
tiplies in all quarters that the palmy days of the 
large class supported by rentals in England bave 
passed away, and that some radical readjustment 
of country communities is taking place. 


The report of the Indian Bureau is avery hope- 
ful exhibit of work and progress among the In- 
dians during the past year, and ought to go farto 
show that the methods of peace are far more 
fruitful than the methods of war. There has 
been a steady advance in the arts and habits of 
civilization on the part of nearly all the Indian 
tribes, especially among those in Dakota and 
the Pacific Coast Indians collected at the Yakima 
Agency. The anxiety to engage in civilized pur- 
suits is shown by the fact that at a large majority 
of the agencies the demand for implements for 
work is greater than the Department can possibly 
supply, and the improvement in agricultural 
methods is such that if the present rate of prog- 
ress is kept up the day is not distant when the 
Indians will care for themselves without aid 
from the Government. During the year sixty 
boarding and 110 day schools bave been in 
operation among the different tribes, at which 
over 7,000 children have been taught by 316 
teachers. The attendance of the pupils has in- 
creased largely and been more regular than in 
any previous year, and the increase of interest 
among the parents in the education of their chil- 
dren has been marked. The Bureau is making 
arrangements for the establishment of twenty- 
four new schools, and will ask for not less than 
$150,000 from Congress for this purpose. The 
Commissioner reperts that the demand for title to 
their lands in severalty is almost universal among 
the reservation Indians, and he recommends as 
necessary legislation, the enactment of a lawto 
prevent polygamy and to provide for legal mar- 


riages among the Indians; amendments of the 


law concerning trespassers on Indian reservations, 
making them amenable to adequate punishment 
for these offenses; and the enactment of a code 
of criminal laws for Indian reservations. The 
Poncas have forwarded a petition requesting per- 
mission to visit Washington for the purpose of 
signipg away their rights to their lands in Dakota 
and to obtain a title to the present reservation. 
The number of Indians in the United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, is 255,938, all of whom except 
about 18,000 are more or less under the direct 
control of the government. 


There is no more important work carried on in 
this city than that which the New York Sanitary 
Reform Society is endeavoring, by example and 
by precept, to stimulate and enlarze. At the an- 
nual meeting last week Prof. Chandler, President 
of the Board of Health, summarized the history of 
the year’s work under the Tenement House Law, 
statiog that during the year 1,045 buildings have 
been constructed in accordance with its require- 
ments, furnishing comfortable and heaithfal 
homes for over 23,000 persons. Each room hag 
at least one window of twelve square feet of area. 
When these windows cannot be in the outside 
walls a sbaft is run tbrough the tuilding. Ven- 
tilation and plumbing are the two most difficult 
subjects with which the Board of Health has to 
deal, and the Sanitary Reform Society bas ex- 
pended much time and money in careful study of 
the best methods of meeting the difficulties in- 
volved. In furtherance of its objects, and as the 
result of large observation, it proposes the passags 
by the legislature of a law giving the Board of 
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Health supervision over the plumbing of all 
buildings to be hereafter erected in this city; the 
suppression of the Hunter’s Point nuisances, and 
general provision for the sanitary education of 
the poor. Habits of cleanliness cannot be im- 
pressed upcn masses of population; people must 
be educated to obey the laws of health. Practical 
philanthropy can find no more fruitful field than 
the tenement houses of our great cities, and one 
good way of improving our local politics would be 
to make decent homes for the voters. 


The Executive Committee of the World’s Fair 
Commission, after long deliberation and in the 
face of strenuous opposition, have selected as a 
site for the proposed fair a portion of the Central 
Park in this city. Asthe choice is not likely to 
be ratified by the Park Commissioners and as the 
Legislature would scarcely consent to a proposi- 
tion which not only the custodians of the Park, 
but the people of New York themselves reject, it 
is hardly worth while pointing out the obvious 
A more important 
question is whether the Committee by its perverse 
insistence upon an unavailable site has not jeop- 
ardized the fair itself, and whether after all the 
failure of the enterprise would be an undesirable 
consuwmation. It would not seem to be the part 
of wisdom to undertake so wide-reaching a scheme 
without very general support, and so far the ac- 
tion of the Commission has not commended it to 
public confidence, nor has the idea of the fair 
itself awakened any considerable interest. 


We are beginning—not an hour too soon—to 
make use of the methods and results of European 
study in the matter of preserving our forests and 
stocking our streams. Four years ago the United 
States Fish Commission introduced the German 
carp into this country; within a year Prof. Baird 
bas distributed over 30,000 of these food fishes, 
and it is estimated that about 100,000 fish can 
now be distributed from the carp ponds in Wash- 
ington. In almost all the States ponds are being 
stocked, and the fact that 3,000 applications are 
now in the office of the Fish Commission is evi- 
dence of growing intelligence and interest in the 
subject. 


Renewed activity is reported from Paris in the 
Panama Canal Company. Its capital will be 
about $60,000,000, divided into 600,000 shares of 
500 francs each; 10,000 shares being reserved by 
statute. The issue will be made at par, 25 francs 
being paid at subscription, 100 on allotment, and 
the rest as required. The total cost of building 
the canal is estimated at $120,000,000, and the 
sum necessary over and above the capital will be 
raised by the issue of company obligations. M. 
de Lesseps states that it has been provided by 
contract that a special American committee in 
this city shall represent the interests of the com- 
pany in the United States in regard to the neu- 
trality of the canal as settled by the terms of the 
cession of the Republic of Colombia. 


COLLEGE GOVERNMENT. 


EW men realize the change which has taken 

place in our college systems of education 
within the last century andahalf. During the 
last century the students botb at Yale and Har- 
vard were literally boys; Jonathan Edwards 
graduated at the age of thirteen; corporal punish- 
ment was in use in both Yale and Harvard. In 
Yale the offending student was publicly flogged 
before the faculty, with an invocation upon the 
exercises before and the benediction after. In 
Harvard he was brought upon the platform, the 
faculty arranged in a semi-circular form, the dean 
or president in the center, clothed in cap and 
gown; and after the latter had lectured the stu- 
dent he came forward and bowed his head and 
had his ears soundly boxed for his offenses. 

We have long passed this form of government 
and discipline in our colleges, but the relic re- 
mains in ideas and conceptions of college life in 
the midst of both faculties and students. It lin- 


gers in the very phrase given to the latter, who are 
universally Known as college boys; it lingers in 
the administrative system of the former, who too 
often act as though they were simply the masters 
in a kind of American Rugby, or large boarding- 
school. There is something grimly humorous in 


that which we have witnessed this Fall—young 
men going home from their colleges to vote to 
help make a President to administer the National 
Government, and Congressmen to make the na- 
tional laws, and State legislatures to determine 
the State legislation, and then going back to the 
college, over which they had just helped to exer- 
cise as students a supreme authority, to apply for 
excuses or be qnarked for absences, and generally 
treated as children in the lower forms. There is 
something quite as humorous in the attitude of 
many college students who are indignant with the 
faculty which treats them as though they were 
boys, and yet who practically justify that treat- 
ment by pranks and frolics which are character- 
istic of the most boyish boys; they want to act 
like boys and be treated like men. 

Now, the fact is that when young men have 
reached the age of twenty-one (and the average 
age of the college students in Amherst is twenty- 
two), they are no longer boys; they must be re- 
garded as men, treated as men, governed as men, 
held to the responsibilities of manhood, and, like 
larger men, suffer the consequences of their own 
misconduct; and the sooner our colleges come to 
recognize this fact the better it will be, both for 
the college and college students. Individual 
young men may suffer, but the community will 
be better served. Amberst Oollege has taken, 
therefore, a step in the right direction in the 
change which it bas inaugurated this Fall in its 
method of administration. Without going into 
details, the college proposes substantially here- 
after to throw the responsibility for snccess upon 
the students themselves. The student will be ex- 
pected by his presence and recitaticn in the class 
to show that he has made himself master of the 
subject. If he fails, either by absences, no matter 
for what ground or how excusable, or by imper- 
fect recitations, then he will be required to pass 
an examination on the subject before he can enter 
upon the studies of the following term. In other 
words, he must succeed; if he fails he must pay the 
same penalty that men in all stations of life pay 
for their failure: he must step into the rank be- 
hind. A certain proportion of inevitable absences, 
by reason of sickness or accident, is allowed for; 
if the absences transcend these, no matter how 
good the reason, the student must prove his ca- 
pacity to be equal to that of his fellows by an ex- 
amination to which he is subjected. It will take 
considerable time for this change to work itself 
out in practical resalts in such a community. 
Students will not understand it; parents will not 
understand it, and it is not impossible that the 
faculty will not understand it themselves; but it 
is to be welcomed as one of the signs of progress, 
and as a step, however much experience may re- 
quire its modification in detail, thoroughly in the 
right direction. 


THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


HE Congregational Council convened at St. 
Louis November 11th-15th, has finished its la- 
bors, given its advice andgonehome. It wasalarge 
gathering, upwards of three hundred delegates be- 
ing present. They came from as far East as Port- 
land, as far West as Sacramento, as far South 
as Alabama, which latter State sent a colored 
delegate who was elected second assistant moder- 
ator. They represented, too, every phase of re- 
ligious thought and ecclesiastical practice, from 
the most advanced radicalism to the most intense 
conservatism. And yet it was in its final result a 
thoroughly harmonious body. 

One who should judge of its value by its official 
records would be apt to think slightly of it. 
body did nothing, and advised but little, except 
in the unanimous passage of resolutions respect- 
ing temperance, polygamy and free divurce. Prof. 
Smyth, of Andover, submitted an elaborate plan 
for securing uniformity of action in guarding the 
pulpit from tramps and heretics. The Council 
substituted resolutions simply reiterating the 
general principles applied in the past history of 
the denowination, and commending Prof. Swyth’s 
plan to the careful consideration of the cliurches 
themselves, the Council, after a protracted discus- 
sion, neither approving nor condemning it. Two 
reports were submitted on the advisability of 
abolishing the parish system and organizing the 
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church itself so that it should hold the property 
and administer the secular affairs now generally 
entrusted to the society, that is, to the entire con- 
gregation. The Council wisely contented itself 
with ordering both reports to be printed for the 
information of the churches and parishes through- 
out the country. The question of keeping the 
church rolls clear from the names of absentees 
and apostates elicited a report, but no action on 
it except a reference to the churches themselves. 
The proposition for a new creed, very briefly dis- 
cussed in public, but very elaborately debated in 
conversational gatherings of twos and threes, 
ended ia appointing a committee who were in- 
structed to request a commission, to be formed 
after the pattern of the Bible revision committee, 
to draft a confession of faith for the use of such 
as wished to use it. 

The question how the Sunday-school work of 
the denomination could best be done was referred 
to a committee and the report was talked over in 
Council, but the whole matter was finally referred 
back to the two societies—the Home M ssionary 
and tbe Congregational Publication Society—who 
were urged to confer together and arrange a plan 
of co operation in its prosecution. Some resolu- 
tions of opinion were passed without opposition 
and without debate, on temperance, divorce, etc., 
but almost the only action of any importance 
taken by the body was upon three questions. 
Memorials were presented from the States of New 
York and New Jersey, an resolutions not official- 
ly presented had been passed by Connecticut, 
asking the Council to modify its constitution or 
modes of procedure, so as to obviate. objections 
felt against it in those States; and after a warm 
though brief debate, the Council having first with 
substantial unanimity expressed the opinion that | 
neither its existence, its methods nor its past bis- 
tory threatened the liberty of the churches, voted 
by a majority of two to one to appoint a commit- 
tee to confer with the memorializing States, as- 
certain their feelings and fears, and report at the 
next Council whether any action is needed to 
make the Council both safer and stronger. | 

The Association of Dakota presented a memo- 
rial representing that the Indian Department re- 
fused to allow a Protestant missionary to accept 
the invitation of a little Indian Church volunta- 
rily formed in a district whose agent was a Roman 
Catholic, and the Council appointed a committee 
to co-operate with the American Board in pro- 
testing against such a fundamental violation of 
the principles of our free government. 

We, bowever, who should estimate the value of 
the Council by its recorded votes would make a 
serious mistake. Such a body is not to be meas- 
ured by the laws which it enacts, but by the life 
which it develops. Results are not all embodied 
in resolutions. The Council came together divid- 
ed in sentiment; it adjourned barmonious. 
Where it could not agree it agreed to disagree. 
Nearly every vote was made substantially unani- 
mous. 

It has made, or at least inaugurated, a change 
in itsown habit of life. It is doubtful whether 
it will meke any material changes in its constitu- 
tion; it is hardly possible that it will deny itself 
the right of voting; but it is also hardly possible 
that it will attempt, at least inthe near future, to 
give any expression of opinion on any question 
either of doctrine or of Church practice, by a 
mere majority vote. It was tending toward ec- 
clesiasticism; it has tacked and is now tending to- 
ward practical and spiritual life. What its main 
thoughts will be three years from now it would 
be perilous to predict; but it is not perilous to 
predict that they will not be devoted to questions 
of Church goveroment nor to philosophical ab- 
stractions. 

No less is it certain that the churches and tbe 
ministry have been brought closer together by this 
gathering. Suspicions have been allayed; appre- 
hensions have been set at rest. Men that were 
looked at assance as beretics have been received 
into the sympathy and fraternal fellowship of 
their conservative brethren. Men who were sus- 
pected of the despotism of bigotry have been 
brought into spiritual companionship with their 
radical fellow Christians. The churches and the 
ministry have been brought closer together, not 
by rules avd resolutions, but by tbat charity which 


is the bond of perfectness. East and West, North 
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and South, liberal and conservative, high church 
and low-charch, have been brought to understand 
each other. Happily for both parties, neitber 
party has won any victory over tbe otber; Chris- 
tian fraternal fellowsbip has won its victory over 
both; and the members of the Council will go back 
to their various homes to understand better than 
before each other’s wants, and to sympathize as 
never before in each other’s Christian faith and 


work. 


THANKSGIVING. 


HERE are days in the life of the family, the 
cburch and the nation that by common con- 
sent are specially significant of sentiment and 
feeling. They in no sense usurp the place or do 
the work of other days, but they are given over to 
fuller and richer expression of the thought which 
all the year is a silent stream save when it comes 
visibly into the light of the hours that are conse- 
crated to it. Love in the household needs no 
natal days to nourish its growtb, it weaves itself 
into the texture of every day’s history; but it is 
well that birthdays and anniversary days, the fes- 
tivals of home, make opportunities for giving ex- 
pression to that which is perpetually present but 
too often silent the rest of the year. The nation 
honors the great memories and men of its history 
by dedicating special days to them, although 
patriotism is an abiding presence the whole yeur 
through. And so the family, the church, the 
nation agree to set apart ore day for common 
Thauksgiving to God, not because every other day 
has not its reasons for thanksgiving nor because 
the attitude of thankfulaess is not one which 
should be constant with every child of the Heaven- 
ly Father, but because it is well to emphasize by 
universal expression a great fact in human experi- 
ence. - 
The man who. keeps his gratitude for Thanks- 
giving Day has no true thought of the day or the 
thing it symbolizes. A true human friendship is 
always appreciative, a true companionship with 
God is always full of thanksgiving, and the day 
in which it publicly makes ite acknowledgment 
of divine guidance and care is to the deep and 
constant current of its thought what the few 
drops flung into the air are to the rushing stream 
beneath, only an infinitesimal part of an immeas- 
urable tide. 

The truest thanksgiving service shows its knowl- 
edge of God’s character in its discrimination be- 
tween his gifts. Be thankful io all things, but be 
careful that your thanksgiving does not reveal 
. your selfishness by the emphasis it lays on the 
gifts that minister to your own ease and comfort. 
Some will go up to the temple to thank God, as 
did the Pharisee, for the things he has given 
them individually, in which others do not share; 
some will rejoice in health; the thoughts of many 
will be with their full barns and increasing invest- 
ments in stocks; some will give thanks for ex- 
tending fame and influence. For health and 
prosperity, for fruitful fields and busy railways, 
for peace and power, let us be thankful, but not 
as if they were given to us, to be henceforth our 
own; let us rather give thanks that God has 
shown his trust in us by making us loans £0 lib- 
eral that we may launch into larger enterprises 
and do wore far-reavhing work for him. They 
are most truly grateful who thank God that he 
has given abundantly that they may give again. 
The noblest opportunity God offers us in this 
abundant life is the opportunity to become a co- 
worker with him in bringing beauty out of moral 
deformity, and order out of moral chaos, an‘ so 
making ready for the incoming of his kingdom of 
righteousness and peace. 

To spend for God is a surer road to wealth than 
to save for one’s self. To hoard, even if we are 
grateful, is to narrow the power for good of the 
thing we keep; to give again is to honor the gift 
by sending it far and wide in the service of love. 
God’s blessiogs of opportunity are his currency, 
which we heve no right to wrap in napkins and 
bury out of sight but which we ought to pass on 
s0 that the world may besome rich. Never were 
God’s gifts so manifold as now. After years of 
depression prosperity has come again, after years 
of hot political discussion there are signs of a new 
day of harmovy and brotherhood. Over the whole 
world tLe closed doors of caste and national exclu- 
siveness are yielding, races that were wrapped in 


deep sleep show signs of new life, a marvelous 
interchange of thought is going on between the 
East and the West, more precious than the cov- 
eted Iodian commerce, and he must be blind 
indeed who does not see the new day of hope and 
progress that waits at our doors. Over the gate- 
way of the XXth Century Richter wrote: ‘‘ Here 
is the way to virtue and wisdom ”—words which 
seemed to his contemporaries only the vain dream 
of his fancy, but that century is only nineteen 
years distant and the world has already moved far 
on toward the realization of the poet’s dream. 

Thank God, therefore, above all things for the 
great opportunities that crowd our lives as never 
before. But there is something better than audible 
and set thanksgiving: there is the thanksgiving 
which expresses itself in actions that follow close 
upon opportunity and make the most of it, which 
takes the gold as it runs in veins all through our 
lives and in God’s name coins it for his service. 
To give ourselves through our opportunities is the 
truest thankeyiving. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Sturtevant’s paper on High-Churchism in this 
issue interprets the wider application of that term 
which has prevailed for some years past; Dr. Duffield, 
in his closing article upon the three elements of the 
Kingdom of God, considers the nature of the Cbris- 
tian’s joy; the Rev. Charles Wood, in a letter from 
Athens, describes the Greek King’s return to his capi- 
tal, and incidentally forecasts the policy of the king- 
dom; Miss Stockton tells the entertaining story of 
Brotber Giovanni; Dr. Eggleston, in our review col- 
umns, discusses the new tendency of historical litera- 
ture; and Margaret Sidney, whose Christmas story of 
last year will be pleasantly remembered, contributes 
a realistic tale, suited to the season, of a number of 
people whose hearts were as large as their grammar 
was defective. Wetrust that our young readers will 
not regard them as models for imitation in both re- 
spects. The poem by Mr. Thayer is a graceful and sug- 
gestive tribute to a much abused season, and that by 
Mrs. Miller we cannot epitomize better than in the 
writer’s own words, which, under the circumstances, 
though they were not intended for publication, we 
are sure she will pardon us for using: 

“T think it may come with special appropriateness to many 
families whose reunions bave become like wine, * feasts of 
ghosts,’ where they can scarcely greet the few who remain 
for the thought of the many that have gone.” 


Efforts will be made to make Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday, which will occur this year December 
27th and 28th, a great success. The contributions 
amounted last year to some $26,000, of which sum over 
$11,000 was contributed by the Episcopal churches. It 
ought to be said, however, in justice to the other 
churches, that this movement was a new thing, where- 
as the Episcopal churches had been making this col- 
lection for the benefit of their own hospitals since 1874. 
There are now over twenty hospitals in the city, of 
which fifteen sent representatives to the Hospital 
Sunday Committee last year, wishing tosbare in the 
benefits of the collection. Although the Jewish con- 
gregations contributed less than $1,000, they enter 
heartily into the movement, and are understood to 
thoroughly appreciate the fact that they are not ex- 
cluded. It is to be presumed that the Methodists, 
who, with a single exception, have no charitable in- 
stitutions in the city, and whose contributions 
amounted last year to little more than $100, will large- 
ly increase their contributions. At least one of their 
leading ministers has signitied his great interest in 
the movement, and the Methodist churches at large 
ought to appreciate the fact that St. Luke’s Hospital 
alone has treated over eight hundred patients belong- 
ing to their denomination, although their people have 
done next to nothing by way of sharing in the ex- 
pense. In order to make the movement a grand suc- 
vess, it is proposed to have some one write a brief his- 
tory of each hospital] for publication in the different 
daily papers at some time before the collection. Cir- 
culars will also be sent out as last year to the work- 
ingmen, and, in addition, to the manufacturers of 
New York, informing them that these twenty inustitu- 
tions provide annually for ten thousand charity pa- 


tients, and especially for industrious workingmen 


and their families who are in temporary trouble. 
They areinformed,also,that the patients include every 
nationality and every form of religious belief. It is 
proper to add that, in order té’give the movement a 
national character, the Rev. Geo. 8S. Baker, secretary of 
the Hospital Sunday Committee, and Superintendent 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, has recently sent out letters 


tothe mayors of some twenty leading cities in the 


Union setting forth the advantages of a simultaneous 
appeal tothe benevolent in behalf of the sick poor of 
the working classes,and also the benefit of united 
action on the part of our charitable institutions. The 
letter mentions the sum which the churches in New 
York contributed last year on Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday, and remarks that in making choice of 
these days the Committee was influenced by the char- 
itable disposition more and more developed among 


our people each year at this especial season by the 
lessons of Christmastide. If there be a concerted 
movement in this direction in these several cities 
would it not be well to designate the same days for 
the collection, so that this charitable effort may more 
and more asume, as it hasin some other countries, a 
national. character? Although Mr. Baker sent out 
these letters on the 9th of November, he has already 
received several favorable replies, and there seems 
to be no reason why this movement in behalf of char- 
ity may not result in a national harvest-day. It was, 
indeed, the success of the General Hospital Sunday 
movement in Liverpool and Loudon which led some 
of the Managers of St. Luke’s Hospital to believe that 
the cause of general charity to the sick poor would 
be promoted by an appeal to all classes of citizens in 
behalf of all the charitable hospitals in the city. 
There is certainly no reason why this excellent work 
should be confined to this city, and why it may not 
be in every way as beneficial im the other cities where 
the plan may beadopted. : 


New York has done tardy justice to the memory of — 


Alexander Hamilton. Sbakespeare has confronted 
every pleasure-seeker in the park for years, and the 
faces of Schiller, Goethe and Humboldt have become 
familiar to every child who enjoys the privilege 
of that great playground, but Hamilton, the first 
of A:nerican financiers, the fiery spirit whose words 
and example did so much to arouse the patriotism of 
New York in the early days of the Revolution, has 
been, until this week, without a memorial. Hamil- 
ton’s services were not of the character which wins 
personal popularity fora man during bislifeor which 
perpetuates his fame by popular interest after his 
death, but no man render+d more important services 
to the nation than he. Flinging himself into the con- 
test at the age of eighteen, his z-al was never damp- 
ened in the disastrous years that followed, and he 
lived to win a second victory for the young nation by 
re-establishing its broken credit and rebuilding its 
shattered prosperity. He was pre-eminently a man 
of integrity in public life, and if his principles had 
been more generally known it is probable that the 
financial heresies of recent years would never have 
shown themselves. 


The “‘ Atlantic Monthly ” sustains its high literary 
reputation and representative American character in 
the announcements which it makes for the forthcom- 
ng year. A feature of especial interest will be the 
promised series of papers by Edward Everett Hale, 
describing the social, political and religious life of the 
world at the time Christ was born. In the element of 
fiction the magazine will be particularly strong, seri- 
als being promised by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Geo. 
P. Lathrop, Wm. H. Bisbop and W. D. Howells, and 
short stories from T. B. Aldrich, Miss Jewett, Miss 
Woolson, Rose Terry Cooke, and others. One is 
always sure of finding in the “ Atlantic” the latest 
American thought and the highest American culture. 
{ts treatment of social and economical questions is 
especially fresh and suggestive, and its literary re- 
views are always discriminating. From beginning to 
end each number is so delightfully readable that no 
one can afford to miss a single article. 


A grand fair is to be held in the Madison Avenue 
Congregational Church, corner Forty-fifth Street, 
opening December Ist, and continuing ten days, with 
the object of reducing the mortgage debt on the 
Church, and securing thereby a lower rate of 
interest on what shall remain unpaid. The Fair 
Association is composed of about one hundred 
and fifty ladies and gentlemen, who have organized 
their work on such a basis as to command the finest 
possibilities of success. Among the articles on sale, a 
prominent attraction will be the superb bronze bap- 
tismal font made by Mr. Hermann Herlt, of this city, 
and valued at $3,000, which in the beauty of its design 
and richoess of ornamentation must secure an epdur- 
ing fame for the artist. The pattern is that of an im- 
mense water-lily standing in water, and the chalice 
is set with thirty-three sacred and precious stones 
from Palestine and Rome. This font is to be given to 
that church in New York, Brooklyn, or vicinity, 
which shall receive the largest number of votes. We 
commend this worthy object to the interest and 
patronage of our readers. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have bappily inaugurated 
the English edition of their “Monthly” with the open- 
ing chapters of a new serial story from the pen of 
Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson. There 1s not a 
more representative American writer than Miss 
Woolson, nor ove whose short stories have given 
more ample promise of a successful novel; a promise 
which it may be said the beginning of this serial 
abundantly confirms. The action of the story 1s Jaid 
in the Northwest—a part of our country which has 
already been the scene of some of Miss Woolson’s 
most artistic tales—and tbe characters so far intro- 
duced have a strovg individuality and are most inter- 
esting types of several distinct classes of Americans. 
Our readers, who are familiar with Miss Woolson’s 
work, do not need to be told what a treat awaits them 
if they are also readers of the Harpers’ admirable 
periodical. 


It ought te have been stated that Mr. Beecher’s 
sermon on the ‘‘ Power of Christian Enthusiasm,’ 
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which recently appeared in The Christian Cnion, was 
preached at the installation of the Rev. Mr. Douglass 
as pastor of the Congregational Churcb at Harwinton, 
Conn. Thirteen churches were represented in the 
Council. The Rev. Dr. Perrin, of Wolcottville, was 
chosen Moderator, and the Rev. H. A. Ottman, of 
Northfield, Scribe. The charge to the pastor was 
delivered by the Rev. A. McLean, of Litchfield, and 
the charge to the people bythe Rev. L. Perrin. The 
Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D.D., of Waterbury, offered the 
installation prayer, and the Rev. E. B. Sanford, of 
Thomaston, extended the right hand of fellowship. 
During the preaching of the sermon the church was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Mr. Douglass’s pas- 
torate opens with every promise of success. 


¥ Somebody bas said that children are natural sav- 
ages, and need civilizing influences just as much as 
the South Sea Islander; a statement which is borne 
out by many incidents in the knowledge of most peo- 
ple. The Buffalo teachers, baving this fact in mind. 
are doing a good work by establishing in the puolic 
echools of that city juvenile societies for the protec 

tion of animals, thus teaching children by example 
and by precept the sacredness of animal life. It is 
proposed to bave stated meetings, to be made enter- 
taining by interesting extracts or composi ious on 
the .babits and needs and peculiarities of animals, ap- 
propriate recitations, and the relatiog of stories ard 
avecdotes of the sagacity of animals, with such other 
exercises as may further the general design. This is 
an excellent idea, and teacbers geueraily would du 
well to follow it. 


We have already given notice in the Religious Newe 
coluinns of the semi-millennial anniversary of Wick- 
liff’s trapsiation of the Bible into the Evuglish lan- 
guage, which will be celebrated in the Academy of 
Music, December 2d, at which time the Rev. Dr. Storrs 
will deliver the address. Wickliff’s translation was 
one of the fruitful events in our religious and literary. 
history, and in view of the harvest which has beev' 
gather: d from bis sowing, the generation that honors 
Wickliff honors itself. 


All persons who are abxious to put on record their 
abhorrence of the proposed sacrilege of producing a 
Passion pluy in New York can find copies of a protest 
to tbe Mayor and Board of Aldermen with the C:th- 
vlic Publication Society, 9 Barclay Street; T. Whit- 
taker, Bibie House; A. D. F. Randolph. 900 Broad- 
way; Methodist Rooms, 805 Broadway, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association rooms in Twenty- 
third Street. Tnese protests ought to havea goodly 
array of signatures. 


The November number of “Scribner’s Monthly’- 
(the decennial issue) is having a large salein England. 
The London publisher telegrapbed on Tuesday last 
for 2,000 additional copies and on Wednesday for 1,000 
more. It is thought that the unusually fine illustra 
tions inthis number, with the biographical ske'ch of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Stedman’s masterly essay on 
Walt Whitman, have caused this increased demand, 
and brought the English edition of ‘Scribner ” this 
month to 15,000. 


The election of the Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock 
to succeed Dr. Adams as president of the Union 
Theological Seminary, is a fit recognition of the emi- 
pent services which Dr. Hitchcock has rendered to 
Christian scholarship and is one the fitness of which 
will be instantly recognized. The Seminary has 
greatly increased in usefulness in recent years, and its 
new guiding mind will be equal to the large oppor. 
tunities of the future. 


Conservative England appears to be making more 
progress in the matter of liberal education for women 
than radical America. A memorial is being circu- 
lated among the non-resident members of the senate 
of Cambridge University, petitioning in favor of 
granting the degree of Bachelor of Arts to women, 
and has aJready received the signature of many dis- 
tinguished men in literature, public life and the pro- 
fessions. 


The University of Syracuse is to be congratulated 
on the appointment of the Rev. Dr. Charles N. Sims, 
of the Summerfield Methodist Episc»pal Church, 
Brooklyn, as Chancellor, to succeed Bishop Haven. 
Dr. Sims is a man of great executive ability, whose 
course in the ministry has been one of continual suc- 
cess, and who is vot without the experience as a 
teacher which the position demands. 


The Tompkins Avenue Corgregational Church, 
of Brooklyn, has taken a decided stepin advance in 
voting a unanimous call to the Rev. Geurge F. Pente- 
cost to become the pastor of the church. Mr. Pente- 
cost is one of the mos! earuest and successful Chris- 
tian workers of his time, and if he puts his great 
shoulders back of this enterprise there is little doubt 
but that it wiil be put on a sure footing. 


Our contemporary, the ‘New York Observer,’ 
prioted recently its 3.000th issue, and celebrated the 
event by pref.ciog its last volume witha steel en- 
graved portrait of its senior editor. Wesee no reason 
why it sheuld not go on until, like the dynasties of 
the Egyptian kings, it divides its history into sections 
of ten thousand years each. 


AFTER THE FEAST. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. | 


bells chime softly in the gloom; 
The guests are gone; the fire is low: 

I wait within the echoing room 
To greet mine own before I go. 

Mine own for whom, beside the board, 
To-day no empty chair was set; 

For whom the silent pledge was poured 
While trembling tears the eyelids wet. 


No foot-fall echoes on the stair, 
No sbadow falls across the light, 
No whisper fills the happy air 
With the lost music of delight; 
Yet all my restless thougbts are stilled, 
And, waiting by the hearth alone, 
My longing heart is war ned and filled 
With the dear presence of itsown. 


Beloved faces, faintly set 
In halos of my tenderest thought, 
Immortal eyes, whose radiance yet 
With yearning human love is fraught, 
Dear lips whose kisses, sweet and slow, 
Drop, like a balm, on mortal pain, 
Dear hands whose every touch I know, 
Yet may not hope to clasp again. 


I know not to what clearer height, 
In that sweet heaven, their thought has grown, 
Or what new fountains of delight, 
Untasted here, their souls have known; 
But since through changing years I keep 
Their precious memory green and fair, 
I cannot deem that love can sleep, 
Or cease its tender vigils there. 


O unforgetting souls, that swell 
The swift, exulting host above, 
Where face to face with him ye dwell 
Whose endless years are endless love, 
To-night, by some celestial air, 
The cloudy curtain wide is blown: 
Guests of my heart, but grown more fair, 
I see you, greet you, claim mine own! 


HIGH-CHURCHISM. 


By THE J. M. STURTEVaNT, D.'D. 


O far as my information extends, the words 
‘* High-church ” and High-churchism”’ originat- 
ed in the Anglican Church, and were used to describe 
a party in that church which was distinguished by 
its strenuous advocacy of the exclusive authority of 
the clergy of that church to ‘‘ administer valid sac- 
raments.” In that church, and in speaking of it, 
the words are still used in the same way. They are, 
however, often used in a much broader sense, as de- 
scriptive of any persons or parties that maintain that 
that form of church polity to which they are attached 
has received from the Master the exclusive right to dis- 
pense baptism and the Lord’s Supper to the faithful in 
Christ Jesus. 
Ever since the Reformation the great body of non- 
prelatical Protestants have regarded High-church 
principles with great disapprobation, as tending to 
bigotry and arrogance—a tendency which they have 
fearfully manifested in the whole history of the Chris- 
tian church. I cannot stop here to verify this asser- 
tion; to the enlightened reader of ecclesiastical history 
it needs no verification. But with the reason why it 
has such a tendency I am concerned at this time. 
Such a guardianship over any rite which our Lord re- 
quired all his followers to observe, that no disciple 
can observe it without the permission and assistance 
of that guardian, is a fearful power to intrust to mortal 
hands. It is very easy for that man or that body of 
men whom I believe to be invested with the exclusive 
authority to give me sucha rite, or to exclude me from 
it, to exercise an almost unlimited authority over my 
faith and my conscience. If I believe that through 
them only I can get permission to obey the command 
of the Christ of God—‘“This doin remembrance of 
me ”—I shall easily believe that they are my divinely 
constituted religious teachers and guides, especially 
that they are the judges of the conditions on which it is 
proper that men should be admitted to that rite, and of 
what importance it may be to my future well-being to 
participate in it. This implies not only that this power 
that stands between me and the Lord’s Supper is my 
priestly mediator, but that it is also my hierophant, the 
lord of my faith and my conscience. Is it wonderful that 
men who are conscious of being believed to exercise 


such a lordship over men should be arrogant? The 


history of eighteen centuries gives us the answer. 
Most reverently do I submit the validity of all High- 
charch pretensions to the authority of Scripture. But 
it is with a devout gratitude for which it is difficult to 
find any fitting expression in words that I recognize 
the fact that such pretensions find no sanction at all © 
in the authoritative records of the Christian religion. 
For if such a sanction were found there men could not ~ 
have helped believing that the Founder of the church is 
responsible for the clerical arrogance of past ages, and 
for the persecuting intolerance of that which has 
usurped the name of the Christian church. We cannot 
‘help seeing that if Christ had so constituted the 
church it would have been impossible to vindicate his 
wisdom and foresight. 

It is, therefore, with the deepest regret that I am 
compelled to notice the efforts of Protestants, and 
even of non-prelatical Protestants, to vindicate the 
authority of their several organizations on grounds 
which seem to me to have a most decidedly High- 
church tendency. Indeed the notion that the church is 
intrusted in any organic capacity with the function of 
dispensing the Christian rites to all disciples has a 
decided tendency toward High-church principles, and 


cultivates in no small degree that arrogant and dicta- 


torial spirit which results from them. Its influence 
through the ages on all Christian cburches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, has been baleful, and set the 
feelings and prejudices of millions against them. This 
is the only account which can be given of that dread | 
with which so mauy millions in ail Christian countries 
regard all ecclesiastical influence on society. I cannot 
help thinking that these pretensions-of an organized 
church have for ages exerted a most disastrous influ- 
ence on the relation in which it has stood to all the 
powers of the earth. Thechurch stands in the atti- 
tude not only of claiming for every man, as she : 
ought, the liberty of worshiping according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, but of asserting her own right 
to be a ruler, and to dispense to every disciple a privi- 
lege which our Lord granted alike to all believers. It 
is not like the case of a voluntary association which 
every man may join or not as he pleases; all men have 
a right to unite in such associations, provided the end 
aimed at is innocent and the means employed not 
criminal. But this is a very different case. By the 
supposition on which we are arguing, God has required 
of every disciple the observance of these rites, and 
theiefure given lim tne right to comply with this re- 
quirement. The church claims aathority totake the 
control of this right into her own power, and to dis- 
pense it to every individual disciple. This is taking 
into the hands of the whole church, as made up of all 
the religious bodies among which it is at any time 
divided, the same exclusive authority which the High- 
church principle claims for a particular religious 
body; or, as the phrase of the time is, one denomina. 
tion. If all these bodies were to agree to merge their 
separate existence in one common organization that 
organization would become as exclusive as the Papal 
Church claims that it is and ought to be. That united 
church would become the universal organized sover- 
eignty which Hildebrand claimed that the Papal Church 
had adivinely given right to be. The only question, 
then, is whether we shall divide up this function among 
the different sects of Christendom, or commit it to 
one, to the exclusion of all others. If such a power is 
to be exercised at all it seems to me very much less 
dargerous that it should be exercised by many sover- 
eignties than exclusively by one. But the inquiry is 
worthy of the awakened attention of the whole church 
of God under heaven, whether any such right to exer- 
cise government over the Lord’s people was ever con- 
ferred on the church at all. Whether we grant that 
power to all the sects into which Christendom is 
divided, or regarded it as exclusively conferred on one 
of these sects, we virtually accept the High-church 
principle. 

Wherever that principle is held, in the most modest 
form even, it will always tend to assert itself in forms 
which will, if logically carried out, assume a narrow | 
exclusiveness. Such cuses are always occurring before 
our eyes. A nui:ber of disciples become convinced 
that baptism can only be exhibited by the immersion 
of the entire person in water. Immediately they 
organize what they claim to be a church of Christ and 
enact it into a law of that church that none shall be 
admitted to the Supper who have not been so bap- 
tized. They assume that the church in its organic 
capacity is intrusted with the function of determining 
whether any individual disciple has been baptized in 
due form, and to exclude from the Supper all whom it 
judges not to have been so baptized. 

In the same manner we have used this High-church 
power in our day against dancing, against free- 
musonry, and against a multitude of other things, 
some of which may be very bad, and others perhaps 
only of doubtful morality, and still others quite inno- 
cent; but in respect to all of which the church has 
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often assumed a position of sovereignty over the hu- 
man conscience which belongs to God alone. 
Sometimes the High-church assumption comes out 
in quite another form. We wish to assert the rightful- 
ness of that guardianship of the Supper which we find 
our own ‘denomination’ exercising. One asserts 
that the disciple can only acquire the right to partici- 
pate inthe Supper by the laying on of the hands of 
the bishop. Another is equally confident that that right 
can only be acquired from a church session. Anether 
confidently maintains that that rfght can only be con- 
ferred by the brotherhood of the local church. These 
assertions are not carried out to their logical conse- 
quences by either Episcopalians or Presbyterians or 
by Congregationalists. Practically applied they shock 
our devout sense of the sacred tie of fraternity which 
unites together the whole Christian brotherhood. Why 
adhere with all this tenacity to doctrines which we 
cannot apply in practice without shocking the most 
devout sentiments which the Gospel inspires? If the 
bishop has the exclusiye power in the church to admit 
to the Supper by the rite of confirmation, why admit 
those who have not been confirmed? The clergyman 
that does it is untrue to the church. If the local 
church only is intrusted with the function of admitting 
to the Lord’s Supper, why admit those who have never 
been recognized by this only legitimate authority in 
the church as Christ constituted it? I cannot help 
seeing that, though High-church principles are in 
some quarters much more openly and cousistently as- 
serted than in others, the seeds and germs of the evil 
things are all around us. There is no safe course for 
any of us to pursue except either to prove our High- 
church principles from the Scriptures or else utterly 
to abandon them both in theory and practice. 


_ JACKSONVILLE, IIl., Oct. 19, 1880. 


THE GREEK KINGS WELCOME TO 
ATHENS. 


By THE REV. CHARLES WOoD. 


HE time announced for the royal arrival from the 
Pirewus was 3:30 P. M., but the sun had sunk 


more than an hour behind Salamis before the first can- 


non signaled his approach. At 2 o’clock, when I 
walked toward the station, two lines of soldiers were 
drawn up on cach side of Hermes Street from the rail- 
way to the palace, where the artillery was stationed in 
the great square. Even at that early hour all the win- 
dows along the route were decorated with flags and 
filled with groups of loyal subjects orcurious foreign- 
ers. It was a long, uncomfortable wait for everyone, 
but particularly for the poor fellows under heavy knap- 
sacks that some of the smaller men—and they nearly 
all seemed small—found it hard to carry with any suc- 
cessful semblance of ease. It was impossible not to 
think of the probability that in a few months many of 
them may be lying stiff and dead on the plains of 
Thessaly or Epirus if the occupation, the one subject 
of conversation at present, is attempted before the 
puerile head of the Turkish Empire has seen fit to give 
his imperial assent. The royal carriages, not over- 
magnificent yet good enough even for a king, were 
driven through the crowd toward the station at about 
3 o’clock by lackeys in silk stockings and knee 
breeches, looking as if they would be glad to have the 
king return every two or three weeks under similar 
circumstances. 

After the entire population of Athens had been in 
a restless state of expectation for an hour, I began to 
fear that the cheers which their Royal Highnesses had 
a reasonable right to expect would suffer greatly both 
in quality and quantity from the long delay; but when 
we had been kept on the rack of expectation three 
mortal hours longer I concluded that if they all felt as 
I did a revolution was inevitable; yet the severest 
thing I heard said by a Greek was, ‘‘ He won’t come 
before midnight.” To aroyalist, this robbing the king 
of all his titles, and applying te a crowned monarch 
the democratic if not absolutely communistic “jhe,” 
might have savored of high treason, but it had a mild 
and harmless sound to our republican ears. 

The king, it seems, was entirely innocent of this 
apparent indifference to the comfort of the Athenians. 


He telegraphed in the morning that very probably they | 


would not arrive till evening ; but an artilleryman, 
placed on a hill overlooking the sea to give the signal 
at the first sight of the king’s ship, mistook a little 
Coasting vessel for the royal frigate, and immediately — 
this was at 1:30—fired his cannon, and brought the 
whole of Athens,including the soldiers,into the streets. 
The opposition papers the next morning made great 
Sport of the mistake,and begged to suggest that a 
somewhat different system should be adopted for an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Turkish fleet when it comes 
to bombard Athens. 

At 6:30, when all the dinner-bells of the hotels were 
ringing, we saw a flash in the western sky, and an 
instant after the load report of a cannon made it cer- 


tain that the king hadcome at last. The highest of- 
ficials, civil and military, were at the station to greet 
the royal couple as they stepped from the train. A 
company of soldiers was drawn up before the Temple 
of Theseus, a short distance away,and as the light from 
many torches held high in the air fell upon them the 
effect was most striking. Instantly the steep slopes of 
Lycabatus glowed with fanciful forms of fire, and a 
belt of fire girdled the Acropolis. So they may have 
flashed out twenty centuries ago for a Miltiades re- 
turning from Marathon, or a Themistocles from 
Salamis, or a Pericles from Sparta. Greece is not yet 
one of the great European powers, but there is no 
other monarch in Europe for whom such an illumina- 
tion could be prepared. At short distances all along 
the line soldiers held torches above the crowd, and as 
there was scarcely a balcony without some similar 
light the street was like day. Wevery soon heard the 
sound of distant cheers growing stronger, till at last, 
long before the royal carriages had come in sight, they 
rolled up toward us with a sound like surf on the sea- 
shore. 

At the head of the procession were two carriages with 
the Prime Minister and the highest officers of the army. 
Behind these rode a group of generals and colonels in 
all the gorgeousness of fine uniforms and high-spirited 
horses. A little space separated these and the two 
outriders immediately preceding the royal carriage. 
Four black horses led by lackeys drew the open car- 
riage in which the king and queenandtheir three sons 
sat. Renewed cheers greeted their appearance. The 
great front of the palace was just before them, glowing 
with welcoming lights; sky-rockets were shooting high 
in the air and breaking into fantastic forms with 
sharp reports like pistols. Thousands of their sub- 
jects were exerting themselves to the utmost to show 
that they were glad to have their king and queen back 
again, and I thought the Grecian monarch looked, with 
good reason, far happier than his more powerful rival, 
the Sultan, as I saw him scarcely more than a week 
ago riding hastily from his palace gates to the Mosque, 
and so strongly guarded as to suggest an unconcealed 
dread of assassination. But nothing evidently could 
have been further from the thoughts of King George 
than that one of his subjects should make an attempt 
upon his life. There has been no injustice in his reign 
to arouse vengeance. Even when he crossed the 
groat square where an army stood in 1842 for hours as 
guards around the palace, till they forced Otho re- 
luctantly to grant a constitution—the square is now 
called the Place of the Constitution—there was noth- 
ing in the memories of the place to make him turn pale 
or tremble. There is not a more constitutional ruler 
ia Europe to-day than King George. 

I was fortunate enough to be present yesterday at 
the opening of his Parliament by the king in person. 
So much depends upon the result of this session that 
every one who could crowded into the fine hall of the 
new Parliament House. The galleries reserved for the 
ladies, as well as those to which admission was less 
difficult, were packed two hours before the time by an 
orderly yet perpetually seething mass eager to see and 
hear. The loge reserved for the diplomatic corps was 
brilliant with the representatives of all the greater 
powers in full uniform. Our own Republic was con- 
spicuous by its absence. With most curious inconsis- 
tency we send a diplomat to the little principality of 
Roumania, whose name is scarcely known out of Eu- 
rope, while at Athens we have not even a consul to 
protect the rights of American citizens, or a diplomatic 
agent whose presence at the Greek court would be 
looked upon as a constant expression of friendship. 
Nearly all the deputies wore what is considered full 
dress in the more northern European capitals, but here 
and there—there were perhaps twelve or fifteen in all— 
the national Greek costume was noticeable. These 
members from the country who still cling to the old 
dress wore on their heads a red cap not very unlike 
a fez, a jacket of some embroidered stuff opened in 
front took the place of a coat, from the waist to the 
knee hung in numberless little folds a linen skirt, like 
the Scotch kilt, and handsome leggings with a broad 
flap reaching out over the foot completed a costume 
far mure elegant and probably as comfortable as our 
regulation frock coat. 

At 10 o’clock the Bishop of Athens with some 
twenty-five priests came in and performed a short ser- 
vice, in which neither they nor the audience seemed to 
take any special interest, though everyone was reason- 
ably reverential. After the service there was still a 
half hour to wait, which we strangers used in finding 
out the names of the principal members. The two 
most famous—Tricoupis the present Prime Minister, 
and Commandaros, the last, and who hopes soon to be 
the next—were easily discovered. Tricoupis has much 
the better and honester face, and though it is more 
than probable he may fall within a week the general 
opinion seems to be that he is the betterman. Even as 
I write the story that he has been defeated and dis- 
placed reaches me. Exactly at eleven, the queen, look- 


ing very pretty in white, entered the royal box with 
two of her sons and two maids of honor, and was re- 
ceived by the house standing. We waited some ten 
minutes longer, and then we heard the shout, ‘*O 
Basileus,” ‘‘ The King.” Immediately every member 
rose to his feet, and the king, a mau under thirty-five 
and of fine presence, waiked slowly to the platform 
prepared for the occasion, bowed to the house, took 
the speech which Tricoupis handed him, and which, of 
course, Tricoupis had written, and read it in a pleasant 
though somewhat indistinct voice. The general tone 
of the speech was guarded, as everyone had expected, 
yet one sentence I thought quite positive enough: 
‘‘The large army which we have been compelled to 
call out will not be disbanded till it has fulfilled the 
purpose for which it has been organized.” 

The speech was over in about ten minutes, a cheer 
was given fur the king, and he passed out at once to 
his state carriage, and was escorted back to his palace 
by a large body of cavalry. It is generally thought 
here that within the next few months Greece must 
pass through a crisis which will have an immense in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the young kingdom. The 
two neighboring provinces of Thessaly and Epirus, 
which in population and public feeling are decidedly 
Greek, are still under Turkish misrule, though ceded 
to Greece by the Supplementary Congress of Berlin. 
The Greek Christians there are exposed to unjust tax- 
ation, and to oppression of every sort. They are even 
more eager to be under Greek rule than Greece is to 
have them. Turkey makes no move toward fulfilling 
the treaty. The European powers are wearied over 
the long deliberations about Dulcigno, and say to 
Greece, as they have been saying for twenty years, 
‘Slowly, slowly we will do something for you,” but 
they do not. Public sentiment has now risen to such 
a pont that the Government finds it difficult not to 
move. An army of some 40,000 men has been drilling 
twice a day fortwo months. It is thought impossible 
that these soldiers can be sent back to their homes 
without doing something. Just what will be done we 
must wait a few months to see, but no one who knows 
anything of the present condition of Thessaly and 
Epirus can help hoping that these Greek provinces 
may find, and that very quickly, justice and freedom 
under the Greek flag. 


ATHENS, Greece. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
JOY. 


By THE Rev. S. W. DUFFIELD, D. D. 


HE story of the Gospel of the Kingdom is not com- 
plete until we add joy inthe Holy Ghost. In this 
climax of attainment the Christian faith sarpasses 
every other project for human happiness and progress. 
When the false religions say with Confucius and Rabbi 
Hillel, ‘* Do not to another that which thou wouldst 
not that another should do to thee,” the religion of 
Jesus Christ speaks positively and says, ‘*‘ Do unto 
others that which ye would that they should do to 
you.” The one case is the mere avoidance of trouble— 
that ‘‘ letting sleeping dogs lie still,” which is the 
proverbial cantious dictate of our experienceof evil. 
The other steps forth to make the world better—clad 
in the armor of righteousness on the right hand and 
the left. 
The equipment is complete. For the feet, that they 
may not be hurt in going and serving—the shoes of 
‘the preparation of the gospel of peace.” For the 


loins and lungs—the girdle of truth. For the breast - 


—the cuirass of righteousness. For a buckler—the 
shield of faith. For the head—the ‘‘helmet of the 
hope of salvation.” For the aggressive weapon—that 
‘*sword of the spirit which is the word of God.” 
These constitute the ‘‘armor of light,’’ the panoply 
‘‘puton ” asa new nature. Protected thus, who needs 
to fear?. 

Were it not for this final principle of the kingdom 
there would be no advance of its doctrines and its 
government. But as old Nehemiah built his wall in 
‘*the joy of the Lord” so must we do to-day. The. 
Bible illustrates it by all glad things ; by the pure and 
cheerful light, by the ecstasy of music and song, by 
the bursting into bloom of a desert land, by the melody 
of happy birds, by the rejoicing and leafy hand-clap- 
ping of the trees, and by the springtime renewal of the 
face of the earth. And we, too, employ the like simili- 
tudes, as when the poet sings: ” 

“ The daisy blooms upon the church yurd sod. 


All things are very beautiful! My God, 
I thank thee that I live!" 


Why, then, should not Christians ‘‘ come up higher,” 


into this land of a constant, cleaving trust in the_ 


atonement of Jesus Christ? Let them not be abashed 
by the antinomian license of some and the Pharisaic 
austerity of others. The truth we seek is not an open 
one. It is the ‘‘ secret of the Lord.” Itis to be gained 
by no professions of extra sanctity, but simply by car « 
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rying righteousness and peace into daily and constant 
action. 

There is a Jamentable style of backsliding, of ‘ re- 
consecration,”’ of desire to be ‘‘ warmed ” and ‘‘ roused 
up” by religious services which is fatal to personal 
growth. Churches and ministers ought scarcely to be 
expected to do our religion for us at so much a year! 

Let us remember that we are bidden to ‘‘ bind the 
sacrifice with cords to the horns of the altar.” If 
crucifixion has any meaning, it is an entire and per- 
manent act. This taking down and putting on again 
of our past lives betrays a hankering for wickedness 
which defeats our joy. There is no wonder, then, that 
many Christians lose that light of which they have had 
but a glimpse by never going on into the full day of 
its gladness. 

The chief reason for this failure can be found in the 
feebleness of charity and in the lack of a humble 
docility. To love and to be willing to be loved—these 
are at the bottom of true joy. Yet there are plenty 
among us whose life is that of the stock market—to- 
day quoted at a premium, to-morrow far below par. 
One moment it is revival exultation; the next it is 
querulous criticism, coldness and complaint. 

Will you pay the price for permanency? Will you 
ask God for his highest gift in this thing? Then be 
prepared to take itas he sends it. Messengers of loss, 
or pain, or disappointment. may come to your house. 
God will burn out and take away the unsightly things 
which cumber your landscape, as one hews down trees, 
burns cut stumps, and digs away rocks, that the land- 
scape may spread before us in its perfect beauty. He 
that ‘‘ wills to know bis will”’ shall trulv ‘‘ know of the 
doctrine.”’ Herein is the ‘‘ fellowship of the mystery”’ 
—the more than Egyptian or Grecian secrecy of initia- 
tion. Herein comes a knowledge of the “ language of 
the kingdom” which they that are taught of God 
speak together on earth, and they that are saved of 
God sing in heaven. 

That citizenship which is a perpetual gladness not 
many, after all, possess. Yet we have, all of us, a 
right toit. If we follow the true King, even though 
his scepter be a reed and his crown be woven of the 
thorns, we shall find him ‘‘subduing all his and our 
enemies.”” We are not to spend our days in idle con- 
tempiation. All things are ours, for we are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s. He has given us relationships 
in the kingdom which outlast the ties of blood on 
earth. He has made us partakers of the divine nature. 

Are we not, indeed, children, heirs, joint heirs? 
Does it not stand written that we are no longer ser- 
vants, for the servant knoweth not what his Lo:d do- 
eth, but we are friends, and all things which Christ re- 
ceives from the Father for the world’s needs’ shall be 
ours, through him? Have we not the promise that we 
shall do ‘‘ greater things than these” because Christ 
has gone to his Father? Above all, are we not to 
‘“live inthe Spirit,” to ‘‘ walk in the Spirit,”’ to ‘“‘ have 
our conversation in heaven,’ and to possess the 
‘‘ earnest of the Spirit,” the ‘‘ unction”’ of an anticipa- 
tive kingship? Well may the Apostle, then, tell us to 
‘‘lift up the hands that hang down”! Well may we 
be bidden to remember that there shall nothing harm 
us if we be followers of that which is good! Well 
might it be said by that weak yet mighty man: ‘‘I can 
do things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me”’ 

This is no soft and downy bed of ease; it is the 
campaign tent-life and the ever-furbished armor of the 
soldier. But how grand it is to fight on, yea, even to 
the gray hairs of Caleb or the afflicted old age of Job, 
knowing that victory is hung in the air before us. The 
lifted head, the steady heart—the enduring or the joy— 
whatever be the service, allend in triumph. He shall 
reign until he hath put all things under his feet. Not 
‘death shall daunt us. The shadow shall not darken 
our souls nor the dark waters drown us. The flood of 
Bible glory comes pouring in uponus. Thousands of 
promises sing like birds in the branches of this tree of 
life. Weare intensely conscious of our very present 
help in Christ, of our sins and our repentance, of our 
weakness and our wants; but in spite of all we have 
the ‘‘ joy of the Holy Ghost.” Our eyes have the eye- 
salve, our wounds the balm from Gilead, our tongues 
the Ephphatha touch. We are knit into fellowship 
with the Church of all ages, and the song of Moses and 
of the Lamb is already on our lips. 

And when the failing hand swings aloft at last the 
fragment of the old blade that has struck so often for 
the right; when the failing voice faintly shouts once 
more its battle-cry, then, indeed, is brought to pass 
that saying, ‘‘ Death is swallowed up in victory!” 
For then, high over battle and dying, sounds the sum- 
mons of the King, ‘‘ Enter ye also into the joy of your 
Lord!” 


—Has it never occurred to us, when surrounded by 
sorrows, that they may be sent to us only for our in- 
struction—as we darken the cages of birds when we 
wish to teach them to sing? 


NOVEMBER. 
By 8S. H. THAYER. 


HERE is no blossom in the field; 
The fierce winds lash the naked wood; 
Barren and cold, the grey hills yield 
_ Their hearts to winter solitude; 
Night folds its dusk across the sheen of day, 
And bleak November sows the seed of May. 


Wild storms and ghostly echoes wake 
The sullen silence. Naturo’s smile 
Plays on a frozen face, to break, 
Despairingly, the gloom, awhile, 
Then dips behind its snowy veil of cloud— 
That sifts adown to earth an ermine shroud. 


November sows the seed of May; 

But ere the germ shall fee] the spell, 
The touch that pulses into play, 

Death lays it in a narrow cell; 
Death holds it fast in winter’s icy breath, 
In winter’s tomb, till life is born of death. 


O Hope, exiled to hopelessness, 
Piereed by the chill, the ghost of May, 
Smitten where once thou felt a kiss, 
Night-blinded where was glorious day, 
Thou, too, must die of frost, and press the tomb 
Awhile, ere yet thy life may come to bloom. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW, Nov. 1880. 


BROTHER GIOVANNI. 
A STORY OF THE ALPS. 
By LOUISE STOCKTON. 


AM sure,” said Brother Jerome, ‘‘ that we are 

not worthy of having a miracle wrought for us,”’ 
and he looked at the little group of monks gathered 
around the great stove in the Convent parlor. Out of 
doors the July sun shone brilliantly on the snow, on 
the icy mountains, and into the blue crevasses. Down 
in the valley the grass was green, the trees were in 
full leaf and the rhododendrens bloomed, but up in 
the little Convent of St. Agnes, sheltered under a rock, 
all was bright, frozen, and keenly cold. 

‘‘ Perhaps not,’’ replied Brother Isadore, ‘‘ but what 
have we? Have we any relics, any pictures, any tradi- 
tions? We have nothing!” and he gazed at his com- 
panions with the air of one who had discovered a 
disagreeable truth, and was proud of it. 

‘¢T am sure we are very comfortable,” said fat little 
Brother Guiseppe; ‘‘the rules are not strict, the 
food is good, and we have many kind and pleasant 
visitors.”’ 

‘“We have much to be thankful for,” said Brother 
Jerome, as he nodded his head at the last speaker, 
‘and we know that the villagers and guides all love 
and revere us, and these Englishmen who first climb 
the Jungfrau and then write books to tell how they did 
it, do they not all speak well of us? We have indeed 
much for which we ought to be thankful !”’ 

‘‘But what have we?” persisted Brother Isadore. 
‘¢What miracles for holy days, what relics to show 
visitors?” 

‘‘ Let us have content,” said Brother Jacob, looking 
up from his missal. ‘‘ If we begin to have ambitions, 
and to be greedy of honors, we are false to our vows.”’ 

Brother Giovanni, a tall, serious monk of whom his 
brother knew little except that he was an Italian, that 
he had taken vows late in life, and that he had once 
been in peril of his life on these very mountains, 
smiled when Brother Jacob said this, and walked away 
to the window. 

‘‘T am sure,” said Brother Guiseppe, ‘‘ the travelers 
care nothing for relics if we give them food, and our 
shelter often must seem as good as a miracle to them.”’ 

‘*T once saw,” and Brother Isadore became very 
much in earnest, ‘‘ a great vault built under a convent. 
In the walls of this vault were cells, and in each sat 
a dead monk. Each wore his gown, and his hood was 
drawn over his head. There they sat, silent, waiting 
for their fellows who were yet alive. In the corners 
were piled fantastic heaps of white bones, all that re- 
mained of the generations who had sat in those same 
chairs and who had in their turn been removed to 
make place for others. Have we anything like that?’’ 

‘¢No, thanks to the holy saints, we haven’t,” said 
Brother Guiseppe, with a shudder. ‘‘I’d far rather 
lie under an avalanche when I am dead than sit in 
such dismal state as that!” 

‘‘We are no worse off than other convents,” said 
Brother Jerome. ‘‘ There is the House of Holy Shelter; 
they have no relics, no miracles.”’ 

‘*But they have!” cried Brother Isadore. ‘‘ They 
have the wonderful picture of our Blessed Lady, the 
Holy Mother.” 

‘“‘T never saw it,” said Rrother Jerome doggedly, 
for he had forgotten it. 

‘‘ How did they get it?” asked Brother Giovanni. ‘‘I 
think you never told me the story. Who has seen it?” 

‘‘T have,” said Brother Isadore, ‘‘and in all the 
Vatican there is no finer picture.” 


‘“‘That is nonsense,” said Brother Giovanni. «| 
know something of painting, and I know it cannot 
equal a Raphael, or a Fra Augelico.”’ 

‘*But it does,’’ said Brother Isadore, ‘for I have 
seen it.” 

‘*Who painted it?” asked the other. 

‘*They never knew.” 

‘* Never knew!” repeated Brother Giovanni. ‘‘ Was 
the artist in disguise ?’’ 

‘“‘They never knew his name! He was rescued by 
them on the mountain where he was in great peril, and 
he sent them this picture in token of his gratitude. [1 
has no name upon it, but is signed by a _ broken 


sword.”’ 
‘“‘They must have known who he was,” insisted 


Brother Guiseppe. : 

Brother Isadore solemnly shook his head. It would 
very much have spoiled his story if they had. 

‘‘T have no doubt,” began Brother Giovanni, ‘“ but 
—hark !—” 


Out in the little hall there was a confusion of many 
voices, of exclamatious, and a sound of hurry and of 


coming feet. The group around the stove sprang to 
their feet just as the door was flung open and a monk 
rushed in. ; 

‘* The saints preserve us!” he cried, ‘‘ but there is a 
spirit on the needle glacier!” 

‘*A spirit!” cried Brother Isadore, turning pale. 

‘“*The spirit of the American who was killed there 
last year,”’ said the new comer. ‘‘Hans Linn, the 
guide, has seen him. He stands on a narrow point 
far out oyer the precipice, and he gazes on the peaks 
he may never climb.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ said Brother Giovanni in a peremptory 
tone. ‘*‘Hans Linn is an idiot! It is some unfortu- 
nate villager who has lost his way,” and he at once left 
the room. 7 

Brother Isadore looked after him, and again shook 
his head. It was plain that Brother Giovanni had not 
forgotten his old worldly ways, and was much too 
positive and fond of giving orders. 

In the hall stood the prior, half divided as to what 
was best to do. The guide was drawing a vivid 
picture in words of a white ghost on the edge of the 
precipice, and some of the brothers were listening 
in horror; some of the others were disposed to think 
it was a lost traveler, and they urged the prior to send 
to his relief. Brother Giovanni did not wait to argue 
the question, but said at once that they would need 
ropes, wine, food, tea and blankets. The prior turned 
to him with an air of relief. Here was a man who 
decided questions, and this he liked. He at once then 
detailed a proper number of the brothers. Every- 
thing was hastily gathered together; they put on their 
snow gaiters, took their staffs with strong, sharp iron 
points, and set off. The guide could not refuse to lead 
them, and in a short time grew much bolder, although 
it was noticed he was careful to Keep close to Brother 
Giovanni. 

The air was keen and the day clear. The sun shone 
on the snow, dazzling the eyes, and Brother Jerome 
soon put on his veil and the prior produced a pair of 
blue spectacles. The others preferred to suffer from 
the glare rather than obscure their sight. 

The needle glacier, where the specter, or the trav- 
eler, had been seen, was at least three miles: away: 
but the guide said there was a much nearer path if 
the party would consent to some hard climbing, and 
he pointed to a steep, high peak over which they would 
have to go. | 

The monks looked at it. It was not easy work to 
undeftake, but when Brother Giovanni pressed on they 
followed. 

High up in a cave they found a ladder the guides 
kept there, and at first this helped very much; but be. 
fore long the way became too abrupt and steep for tlic 
use of it, and they had to climb as they best could, 
driving their staffs into the snow. ‘Then they came to 
a wall of ice, and neither ladder nor staff was of use. 

The guide then uncoiled the rope and tied the whole 
party together, leaving room for each to move, but 
making it secure, so that if one slipped the others could 
hold him. He then took his hatchet and, heading the 
line, began to cut places for his feet, the others fol- 
lowing him closely and stepping into the crevices he 
made. Up on this high exposed mountain-side the 
wind roared like the sea. Splinters of ice, showers of 
light snow beat into their faccs. The sun almost 
blinded them, but their feet were numb and heavy with 
the cold. Still no one complained, and although 
Brother Jerome occasionally gawe a dismal groan they 
were all cheery and full of vigor. Accustomed to 
climbing, living on the mountains as they did, it was 
part of their every-day life to make their way over fields 
of snow and mountains of ice. 

“Tt is still to the east,” said the guide, as they 
paused on the edge of a great ravine and for the first 
time looked doubtfully at each other. It certainly was 
a terrible place. Far down was rock after rock, crested 
with snow, bristling with ice. Into these depths no 
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man could fall and live. Over it lay a slender bridge 
of fairy-like ice and snow. 3 

‘‘ See, itis firm,” said Brother Giovanni. ‘‘ It has not 
melted anywhere, and the supports are solid.” 

The prior looked very doubtfully at it. 

‘¢ We cannot,” he said, ‘‘ risk the lives of so many! 
My children, let us pray for the soul of the unhappy 
man,” and he at once dropped on his knees, promptly 
followed by Brother Isadore. 

Brother Giovanni looked at them in surprise and in- 
dignation. This sudden change astonished him, and 
for a moment he leaned heavily upon his staff. 

Then he darted upon the bridge and ran lightly over, 
followed by the guide, who was more used to action 
than to prayer in such a situation. 

The prior looked up from his beads. 

‘¢ Are you sure it is perfectly safe?” he called, still 
on his knees. | 

‘¢ Perfectly,” answered Brother Giovanni, and so 
the prior arose, and slowly and in great terror crossed, 
followed by the others. 

For a moment no one spoke. The irregular roaring 
of the wind was now changed into a continuous boom- 
ing sound. Below them lay peak after peak, in all 
- kinds of fantastic shapes. They were castles, battle- 
ments, towers, great figures in white, and in one place 
they saw the gigantic face of a man apparently cut out 
on a mountain side. The clouds above were white, 
below they were rosy and soft. An eagle screamed 
and flew just over their heads. 7 

It was now necessary for them to descend, and they 
crept cautiously around the brow of the mountain until 
they came to a place where there was a smooth, snowy 
and yet steep descent. Down this they had to go, 
and it was easy to understand what they were to do. 

They were to slide. 3 

There was little danger, and it was quick work to 
sit down, to draw up their feet, to give the word and 
be off. 

Then how they flew! 

No boy on a village hill ever had such a coast as 
this ! 

They guided themselves by their feet, which they 
kept in the air, and by dint of skill, of quick movement, 
they had no collision until just as they neared the bot- 
tom Brother Isadore struck Brother Jerome, and the 
two, pell-mell, helter-skelter, rolled away together, 
and landed on their heads in a bank of soft snow. _ 

‘‘Truly, Brother Isadore,’’ said the victim, as he 
picked himself out and helped the other, ‘I could well 
have spared your assistance.” 

They were now near the spot where the guide had 
seen the man, and he led them to the edge of a rock, 
and looking over they saw him. He had fallen on a 
shelf eight feet long and three wide, and on this he 
was walking up and down. His head was hanging 
down and he dragged his feet as if he was tired out. 

Hans shouted. 

The man looked up. He raised his hands above his 
head, and then, making a motion as if to urge the 
guide away, he again took up his march. 

Again Hans shouted. 

This time the man made no answer, but walked on. 

‘* He is crazed with terror and long exposure,” said 
‘Giovanni; ‘‘ prepare the ropes and I will go down after 
him.” 

In'a moment all the ropes were uncoiled and care- 
fully knotted together, and Brother Giovanni was about 
putting one end around his waist when Hans said: 

‘* He thinks we are spirits. I know what a fright 
that gives one! First lower to him some food, and he 
will not throw himself over the rock, as he may do if 
the father goes down first.”’ 

This advice was so sensible that it was at once acted 
upon, and some of the bread and cheese and a boitle 
of strong tea were lowered. The bundle fell directly 
in front of the man. He stopped. He looked up; put 
the little group quickly drew back, and he saw no one. 
Then he stepped over the bundle and walked on. He 
passed it more than once before he stooped to pick it 
up; but, once in his hands, he took out the bottle and 
drank eagerly: The mountaineers looked at each 
other. They, too, had suffered from intolerable thirst 
on these frozen heights, and they knew how delicious 
must be this drink. He then tore the bread into great 
pieces, and, sitting down, began ravenously to devour 
it. He next leaned his head against the rock, closed 
his eyes, and overcome by fatigue and cold he went to 
sleep. 

Brother Giovanni was not sorry. Had the man been 
alone this sleep would have been fatal; but as it was it 
made the task of rescue more easy. The rope was 
drawn up. It was securely tied around the monk’s 
waist and in silence he was lowered. Once beside the 
Sleeper he fastened the rope securely and gently around 
him and he was drawn up. 

Wakened in this sudden and frightful position, the 
mau shrieked ; he flung out his hands and feet; but the 

hands that held the rope were strong and steady, and 


' and quiet he can win back his wandering senses. 


he was drawn in safety to the summit. Then the rope 
was let down again for Brother Giovanni, and the 
party turned homeward, carrying the exhausted silent 
sufferer. 

The next morning Brother Isadore came in great 
haste to Brother Giovanni. 

‘‘The saints,” he said, in excitement, ‘‘ have 
wrought for usa miracle! See!” and he drew from 
the folds of his gown a little leaden tube of paint. 

Brother Giovanni’s eyes glistened. He took it 
hastily from the other. He unscrewed the top; he 
squeezed some of the blue with which it was filled on 
his hand, and for a moment stood silent, eager. 

‘¢ You know what itis?” cried Brother Isadore. ‘‘ It 
is the paint artists use! The traveler’s knapsack has 
in it many such tubes and brushes as well. Brother 
Giovanni,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘ the blessed saints have 
taken pity upon us. We also will have a picture!” 

Brother Giovanni’s face flushed, grew pale. 

‘‘T trust we will,’ he said, giving back the tube, 
‘* but now I beg you to excuse me.” 

His companion looked after him as he walked quick- 
ly away. 

‘‘Tfhe had not a good heart,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ I 
should think Brother Giovanni didn’t want us to have 
a picture. How curiously the paint affected him.” 

When the traveler was at last able to be out of bed 
he spent his time wandering aimlessly about the house. 
He would smile when he saw any one of the monks, 
and he would answer yes or no to simple questions, 
but he seemed unable to think or to_talk, and the 
snowy air outside filled him with terror. The shock 
of the accident had seriously affected him. Brother 
Jerome, who knew much of medicine, said that quiet 
and time would restore him, but Brother Isadore, who 
firmly looked for the picture the traveler was in grati- 
tude to paint, insisted that if he had a canvas the sight 
of it would bring back his memory and so cure him. 
He talked so much of this that the prior consented to 
having one, but much to his surprise Brother Giovanni 
asked to be allowed to select it. As this involved a 
walk of ten miles no one made any objection, and, ac- 
companied by a porter, Brother Giovanni set out upon 
his journey. 

And now he had returned, The canvas was placed 
on an easel in s quiet room with a north light. Here 
were put the paints and a palette, and into the room the 
traveler was brought. A cheerful fire burned in the 
stove, by it stood an arm chair, and into this the man 
sank, taking no notice of anything else. 

‘‘ Now,” said the prior, addressing the monks, who 
had crowded into the room as full of eagerness as if 
they had expected to have seen the traveler rush to 
the canvas and at once begin to paint, ‘‘I am going 
to put this man, whom Brother Isadore will have it is 
a painter, into the care of Brother Giovanni. For one 
week he will stay here with him and see if in silence 
We 
during the time will fast and pray for him.” 

And so Brother Giovanni was left alone with the 
traveler, and their meals were carried to them, but no 
one entered the room. The night before the week was 
up, the monk came out of the room and went to the 
prior’s cell, where he. staid long and late. What he 
said no one knew, but the voices were earnest and 
Brother Giovanni said the most. 

Inthe morning early the prior went to the room, 
and the monks following crowded in the hall 

Ina few moments he came out, his face all aglow. 

He opened the door wide, and they all rushed in. 

The miracle had happened! 

By the fire sat the traveler, still smiling and nod- 
ding, but saying nothing. 

On the easel was the picture. In it great snowy 
peaks rose against a gray sky. An eagle flew toward 
the clouds. It was icy cold, and terrible except in the 
foreground, where lay a man on the snow. Above him 
rose the terrible rock from which he had fallen, and 
great ragged splintered blocks showed how tremen- 
dous had been the fall. By him stood a monk, look- 
ing anxiously at him. There was a dim, luminous 
haze around the figures, and as the monks looked at it 
they saw it came from faint, shadowy angels who 
crowded around and protected the injured man. 

‘‘ Ah,” said Brother Isadore, drawing a long breath, 
‘‘ praised be the saints! for this picture is the best. 
The Holy Shelter cannot now exult over us!” 

Then he turned in triumph to say this again to 
Brother Giovanni; but he was not present. 


Brother Giovanni had gone; and although the con- 
vent of St. Agnes had now both a picture and a mys- 
tery he was never seen again. And yet, as Brother 
Guiseppe said over and over, he alone could tell the 
story of the painting and the artist. From the trav- 
eler they learned nothing. He still wandered and 
smiled, but he never spoke, and in the spring he died. 

It was then that a visitor detected in some rocky 
outlines the signature of a broken sword, and the 


monks came to believe that the two convent pictures 
were by the same artist. 

So, little by little, the story grew that Brother Gio- 
vanni had been a soldier and an artist, and that, bent 
on some vain, perhaps wicked, errand, he had been 
lost on the mountain, that he had bexn rescued by the 
Brothers of the Holy Shelter, and had painted for 
them their picture. Then he had repented of his sins; 
and had taken vows as a monk. The man, it was said, 
was the servant of an artist; and by and by it grew to 
be that he was Brother Giovanni’s foster-brother, and 
was in search of him when he, 1n turn, was lost. 

It was noticed that the privr never contradicted 
these stories, but he used to smile when they said that 
Brother Giovanni had been sent by the Pope to Siberia 
on amission. But one thing he often did say: that it 
was not needful to ask for miracles when what we 
prayed for was within hand-touch if the hand was but 
put forth to take it. ‘ 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


FROM out of our midst are flying innumerable spirits re- 
leased from the thrall and bondage of life. The experiment 
done, their life ended, they gointo thy presence for the reward 
of good or evil; and forth from out of the heavenly land 
come fiying innumerable spirits to be born into the flesh, 
and to work out the great problem of their life for good or 
eyil. Thou, supreme Love, dost bebeld the endless passage 
toandfro. What are tby thoughts and what are tby pur- 
poses, we cannot know. Thou art so high that no experi- 
ence ever wins us into sympathy with thee in the administra- 
tion of thine affairs. We bave no thoughts born of earthly 
conditions that can measure thine infinite administration. 
We know notbing of wisdom except that which plays super- 
ficially upon the ways of life. Thou that dweliest in eter- 
nity, and art the God of the universe, before whom ages are 
less than a day, how can we understand thee? Webless thy 
name tbat thou hast made known something of thy supreme 


| willtous through Jesus Christ our Lord. Somethi:g has 


been taught by human experience, and something the out- 
ward world teacbesevermore; but what thou art within the 
scope and sphere of thine own heart and nature we know 
from Jesus, our Lord and Master, and we rejoice to know 
that God is humble, not lifted up in conscious greatness and 
arrogance, caring for notbing except himself and tnose that 
are like him. We rejoice to know that he is ful! of infinite 
condescension of self-sacrifice, yea, and of suffering, if 
need be. We rejoice to know that he is full of joy, of love, 
and of activity in behalf of the infinitely small things of his 
creation. He does not let go, nor is he slack of heart, to the 
very bighest. Over all the works of bis hands his providence 
presides; and his life is filled witb zealous care, with love and 
witb 

We pray that we may enter into the thought of the great- 
ness of thy being. May we be overshadowed by thee. May 
allthatisin us which is greatest, truest, most gentle, and 
most condescending, be inspired by thine example. And 
may we be willing to perform the lowliest acts, condescend- 
ing even to servile labor, for love’s sake. 

We pray that not alone thou wilt teach us to follow our 
aff-ctions, and to bear with our children, even from the ear- 
liest moments of their lives, but that thou wilt teach us to 
bear with one anotber: and may we count those nearest to 
us that are farthest off, tbat are most ignorant, and that are 
most corrupt. Who but God could have tnought of sacri- 
fice and suffering for a world at eomity with him? and shall 
thy divine example stand forever fruitless? Shall itbe a 
sun that cannot shiue? Ob, grant that we may learn to go 
forth in our thought toward the poor, the needy, the corrupt 
and the despoiled, to the very bottom of life; and may our 
hearts take hold upon those that are prostrate, upon those 
that are in sorrow and suffering, upon all that are unfortu- 
nate, and all that are broken and cast away, not in the cathe- 
dral, notin the sanctuary, but in the street, and along the 
mountain side,and where demoniacs rage and cut them- 
selves. Grant that we, too, may be followers of Christ, not 
in outward name, not in the pomp of prosperity, but in the 
highways and in the hedges everywhere. May we have the 
promptings of our nature renewed, developed, sanctified and 
energized by the Holy Spirit; and may we bave a constant 
sympatby for those that lack and are in need. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon this church 
and upon allits interests. Bless all the households that are 
represented here from Sabbath to Sabbatn. Bless the 
mothers that care for the little ones, and the fathers that 
labor for them. May their joint counsels be full of wis- 
dom and of love, and may their children receive, not alone 
the lesson of their lips, but the lesson of their lives, and 
grow up in truth, in purity, in fidelity, in honor and benevo- 
lentactivity. We pray that thou wilt bless all the endeavors 
of this church for the welfare of its schouls, and for its en- 
deavors on behalf of the uneducated and the heathen. Bless 
its missions and all its ministrations of charity. Go with thy 
servants, that they may not bear away the spirit of pride and 
vanity in their labor, but that they may be clothed _n bumil- 
ity and meekness. We pray that thou wilt accept the offer- 
ings which thy servants bring to thee—for what have they? 
If they would bring flowers, thou hast tbem in all the earth. 
If they would bring the glory of the clouds when the sun 
doth rejoice in throwing splendor upon them, thou hast these 
already. Thouartthe makerof them. They cannot bring 
the stars that shine.in glory by night, nor can they bring the 
glory of thesun by day. And what have they but thsmselves, 
and that which is dear to them—tbeir little ones? And when 
they bring them to thee, dear Lord, let there be none that 
shall rebuke them and say, To wbat use ? 

Be pleased to do again, O Lord, that which thou didst in 
thine earthly life; take these little ones and bless them; 


* Immediately following the baptism of children, 
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and may they grow up with the blessing of the Lord upon 
their nearts, to rejoice all their livesin the boly way in which 
they sball be carried by the fidelity of these parents. As the 
days go on may the Murys—the motbers—pondr these things, 
and may their children, in the great waysand mysteries of 
life, be dearer and dearer to them, and may they lead them 
in that way which sbali enter into immortal giory. 

May the glory of the Lord at last be advanced; and may the 
pillarof fire guide through the darkness those that so long 
have strayed. And bring in the promised day and the prom- 
ised land. 

And to thy name sball be the praise, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 


THE ASCENDENCY OF THE SPIRIT- 
UAL NATURE* 


’ For when I am weak, then am I strong.’’—2 Cor., xii., 10. 

rT*HE whole problem of haman life consists in a 

struggle for ascendency between the animal man 
and the spiritual man. That which distinguishes man 
from the brute creation below him is reason and moral 
sensibility, in general terms; and this problem con- 
sists in obtaining, in every direction, the ascendency 
of reason and moral sensibility over the impulses of 
passion and appetite. Looked at from a standpoint 
remote from modern theology, the question is not how 
a man came into life, which is an interesting and im- 
portant question; nor is it how a man ought to go 
out of life, which is a still more important question, 
which is to be discussed and which is to be pondered 
by every wise man; the question is, how, taking what 
we are by the creative energy of God, taking the rea- 
son and the moral constitution as they are grafted 
upon the animal body, with all its strong appetites 
and passions, so to school a man’s self that the reason 
and the moral sensibilities shall come into complete 
ascendency over the lower nature of a man; how the 
spiritual and the immortal shall take precedence, and 
reduce to absolute obedience and servitude that which 
is physical, transient and perishable. Such is the 
problem which every man in this life, whether he 
knows it or not, is solving, or seeking to solve. It is 
to teach mankind how to rise above the gross and 
passional, and to direct their whole course of life by 
the rational and spiritual. 

Now, in this struggle there are three states in which 
we find men. There are a great multitude of persons, 
taking the whole human population, who may be 
called, after the manner of the Apostle, men in a state 
of nature; natural men, or men of the flesh; unre- 
newed men, in whom the lower appetites are absolute- 
ly predominant. It does not follow that they alto- 
gether suppress or destroy the reason and the moral 
sensibility ; but the average course of their life is di- 
rected by their appetites and passions. Now and then 
there will be an intermission with a flash of higher 
feeling; but the character is determined by the abso- 
lute predominance of these lower elements, and for 
the most part they are rude men; men running after 
what their eye sees, and their ear hears, and their 
hand can handle; men living for the present, and for 
bodily pleasure; men sensuous, in the pbilosophical 
use of that term—that is, taking all their measures 
from matter and from their relations to it. 

Then there isthe opposite extreme. Thereis a class 
of men (not a large one) in whom the reason and the 
moral sensivility have obtained ascendency over the 
appetites and passions. In this class, as in the first, 
there will be intermissions; there will be occasional 
forgetfulness; there will be lapses; there will be con- 
stant pressures of vehement demand that will now and 
then carry back men whose lives are, on th: whole, 
conducted upon a principle which ministers to the 
reason and moral sensibility, and lead them to step 
out of the way. The lapse is a blunder; and it is gen- 
erally the more conspicuous because it is a black spot 
on a white robe. When a man who has always lived 
a life of integrity commits a dishonest act it reacts 
againstghim in the community more than if he had 
been guilty of piracies all his life long. 

There are in public life men who are notoriously 
corrupt, scheming, selfish, high-handed and violent; 
and they can do anything they like, and nobody thinks 
the worse of them. They get along by their mere 
strength. Men are measured by what they profess to 
be ornot to be. But if a man of tried and proved pro- 
bity and integrity, at some point where lion-Jike temp- 
tations spring out upon him, commits an indiscretion 
amounting to a vice or a crime, though it be buta 
single act, the outcry is raised throughout the whole 
community, ‘‘ Ah! ha! the mask is off, and now you 
see what is behind it. I knew there was no such thing 
as goodness in this world. It is alla pretense.” So 
that where a man stands eminent in excellence, and is 
good, but steps aside to do a wrong thing, it hurts 
him more than if he had been doing it all the time, be- 


* SunDay Nov. 14, 1880. Lusson: Jobn xiil., 1-17. 
Hymns (Piymouth Uollection): Nos. 604, 980, 678. Reported 
expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


cause it violates universal expectancy. It ought not 


to be so, but so it is. 
Then, besides these two classes—those that are dom- 


inated by their animal nature, by their appetites and 
passions, with an occasional lapse into reasoning 
power and spiritual force, and those that are dominated 
by their reason and spiritual instincts, with an occa- 
sional lapse into the other extreme—there is a great 
middle class; and this middle class are floaters. They 
are men that go out with the tide and come in with 
the tide, and have nothing to do with making the tide. 
They are good when everything is good around them: 
they are bad when everything is bad around them; 
they go up and down in life; and they are called ‘‘good 
fellows.”’ They do not displease anybody. They do 
not hurt anybody. They are not bad enough to aid 
mischief. They are not good enough to aid goodness. 
They are a sort of cork that has been dead for years, 
that floats well, and that does scarcely anything else. 

In the earliest ages, and from that time all the way 
down, men of any elevation have recognized the fact 
that a man’s manhood does not lie in his bone, nor in 
his muscle, nor in Lis gigantic will, nor in his pride, 
nor in his vanity, nor in his all-absorbing avarice. 
From the beginning of time there has been, and there 
is even yet, a feeble attempt on the part of men to 
make their heroes out of better stuff than belongs to 
the average life; and among the elements employed 
for this purpose there stands wisdom, which is another 
word for reason; and there also stand among them 
self-denial, benignity, a forgiving spirit, and the power 
of love. These have been feebly felt after. Although 
thousands and millions of men never recognize, as a 
distinct thought, that true manhood lies farthest away 
from the animal instincts, yet when they have come 
to write anthems, to sing hymns, to give fictitious his- 
tories and to frame gods, there has always been more 
or less effort put forth to constitute their heroes after 
that model. How they chanted when David had slain 
his thousands and tens of thousands! How great a 
man hé seemed to the rude, untrained creatures that 
sang his praise! But, after all, David asthe sweet 
sivger of Israel is the David of histury and of the 
world. It was not the stroke of the sword, but it was 
the stroke of his hand on his lyre that made David the 
hero of antiquity. Contrast him with Saul, who was 
a very strong and a very able man, but who was swal- 
lowed up in pride and pleasure; he who stood head 
and shoulders above his people was a courageous man 
and was probably ip many respects more than the 
equal of bis successor; but a man that bad no spiritual. 
instincts. He was merely a man of violence. David, 
like him, was a man of violence in the earlier periods 
of his life; but ah! sweetness, tenderness, love, heroic 
nobility in friendship and the undying power of a 
great soul were never better shown than in his life 
and in his lyrics. All the way down through time it 
has been the growing tendency to recognize manhood 
in the higher range of faculties. 

Now, in striving to get into that higher range where 
manhood really lies men find a great many hindrances: 
business is against them; potitics is against them; 
buat, after all, the outside of a man only furnishes oc- 
casions. Attempts always take hold on the inside. 
It is the condition of a man’s susceptibilities that 
determines whether this or that state of facts outside 
of him shall get hold of him and control him. 

In the general tendency of human civilized life up- 
ward toward reason, moral refinement, gentleness, all 
sweet qualities, whathas been the resisting power all 
the way? What has stood between a man’s real man- 
hood and his fictitious manhood? The lust of the eye, 
the pride of life, pleasure, seducing love, fleeting 
power, all-absorbing ambition, gross selfishness of 
various kinds—these have stood in the way; and if a 
man is to ascend into the higher sphere of his own 
nature and become strong in divine philosophy, in 
practical reason, and in all the attainments of a true 
and pure life, in some way or other he must get over 
these obstacles. His pride and selfishness must give 
way and lethis manhoodcomeup. These are so many 
barriers, bulwarks, buttresses, fortified passes; and 
he who seeks to reach the serene altitude of the moun- 
tain-top must fight his way through these lower ele- 
ments that are in himself. In fighting, time helps 
him, company helps him, sympathy helps him, the 
Lord helps him; and yet with all these it is slow 
work, and a work which ordinarily does not go on so 
fast in the midst of prosperity as it does in the midst 
of overwhelming revolutions and cataclysms. 

Paul, living in Jerusalem, maintaining his respect- 
able connections with his old Pharisee cousins, trying 
to keep in with the church, and smoothing himself 
along, would never have been the Paul of the ages— 
never. A man cannot run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds both; but Paul, pleading for others with 
an unforgetting recollection ofeverything that he ever 
suffered; made to be the basest of men, the outcast of 
time; caring for everybody, with nobody to care for 


him; loving everybody, but felt for by nobody; in 
honor preferring everybody, and yet sensitive to honor 
to the last degree; fighting the battles between his 
upper and his under nature—he it was that came 
through an abundance of experience to the conviction, | 
‘*It is by putting down in myself this selfishness and 
this zeal that wants to break out into bloody fires, it 
is by overcoming the animal in me, and keeping it © 
under, that I get strength in the upper man. When I 
am weak down below them I am strong up above.” 


That was Paul’s experience. 
Now the truth begins to come out of the clouds— 


and it seems like a very common truth—that in order 
to strengthen a man you must weaken bim. If any- 
thing is to give way it is the animal. But this is not 
supposed to be the way of ordinary prosperity. There 
is atheory that this is not consistent with worldly suc- 
cess. Inde d, there is an unwritten creed in almost 
every counting-room and bruker’s office and politician’s 
resort, that if a man is going to succeed in this busi- 
ness or that profession he must not be too scrupulous 
in religious things. It is said that when you are among 
Romans you must do as the Romans do. It is held 
that if you are going to live in this world you must 
adopt the customs of the world. 

So then, when a point of success is before a man, 
when riches, advancement, power or fame are before 
him, and there stands in the way this conscientious 
scruple, that noble ambition or that pure aspiration, 
he puts it aside easily, and says, ‘* Well, now, a man 
must not be conscience-bound and stand in his own 
way: aman must take life just as it is;’’ and he gives 
up conscience and pure absolute truth. There are 
very few men who believe that they have the blessing 
of God in the life that now is, and that ultimately they 
will have it in the life that is to come. Men jump all 
that and stand on lower qualities and take the risk. 
How few there are who, when the Son of Man goes 
forth on the earth, have faith in the integrity, the cer- 
tainty, the safety, the final outcome and the victory of 
amoral principle! If there is anything to be given 
up, men think, it is the higher elements of life. They 
argue that if there is any side of a man’s nature to 
be given up it is the upper and not the under. 

Now, I say that whatever ip the providence. of God 
comes upon a man in such a way that he is able to give 
up the under for the sake of the upper it is a curona- — 
tion tohim. And bere comes ip, pot exactly the philos- 
ophy of suffering and disaster in this life, but the 
practical view that is to be takenof them. How many 
men have been ruined by a continual prosperity that 
carried them up in the ways of society, and gave them 
position, wcalth, and a certain sort of respectability 
and influence, while they themselves were bard, nar- 
row, unlovely and unbeautiful! How mauy men there 
are that, it you should strip them of the respectability 
with which they are clothed—that testimony which 
they bear to the superiority of virtue and benevolence 
by society manners—would be found to have souls al- 
most destitute of one single drop of magnanimity! 
Their charities are bribes for publicfavor. Howofien 
does it happen that when such men, prosperous out- 
wardly all the way through life, die, some minister 
makes a lying epitaph for them! And how many men 
there are who, in life, are checked here, hindered there, 
and burdened everywhere, but do not know their oppor- 
tunity! Trouble comes upon them; sleep departs ftom 
them; the way before them is doubtful, and it is God’s 
call to them as good soldiers. O soul! why art thou 
distressed? Has God forsaken thee because thou art | 
troubled? God is helping thee. Are selfishness and 
vanity, which prosperity is perpetually fostering, so 
dear to you that you will not let God expel them? 
Do you think you have stumbled and made a mistake? 
Confess it to yourself, and in the secrecy of your soul 
say, ‘‘Oh, my vanity! Oh, my short-coming reason! — 
Oh, my dull and lethargic moral sense! Oh, my poor 
conscience! I am brought into a sad state.” And 
let God weaken the strony appetites and passions in 
you that have weakened you io your glorious aspira- 
tions for manhood and righteousness here and for im- 
mortality and glory hereafter. 

In every man’s lifetime, if he did but know it, there 
come openings and opportunities through which he can 
let in God as a schoolmaster and as a father, saying, 
‘‘ Whom I love I chasten, and scourge every son whom 
I receive;” and also saying, ‘‘ Your father scourged 
you for his own pleasure; but I, that ye might be par- 
takers ofmy glory.” How many hinderances and thwart- 
ings there are that are so many messengers of God to 
lift men up! But they do not profit by them. With 
what supreme contempt are men fortified in outward 
things in this world’s gear, thinking that they are as 
good as the next man, and trusting to the by-and-by, 
when they shall die and take their chances? What a 
mournful thing it is in human life to see a man, pros- 
perous, without any trouble, growing fat, his eyes 
standing out with fatness, .nd having more than heart 
can wish, calling to naught (+0d’s children, and in his 
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soul deriding spirituality in the higher forms of re- 
ligion. 

I have seen on processional days an ox with a gar- 
land of flowers about his neck and a ribbon on his 
horns, huge, fat, and walking triumphantly to music: 
but he was going to the shambles and did not know 
it. Under all his flowers and ribbons there was a fate 
awaiting him. To see a man more brutal than the 
beast (‘The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib, but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider”), going through life with all man- 
ner of prosperity upon him and yet with death stand- 
ing just before him, waiting to slaughter him—how sad 
itis! And when aman is met by the overruling hand 
of God, and turned upside down by the strength of di- 
vine love, what ablessing itis! And yet wecry over it. 

You take the men who have come from nothing and 
that have steadily held on their way until they have 
thc confidence and affection of men in the world, and 
you will find that they are not men that ever were sent 
up in a car with music and roses. They who have 
come to power and abiding influence among their fel- 
lows are men that have been hammered. They have 
had a hard youth, a stubborn young manhood, and a 
suecession of years in which they saw more storm than 
sunshine. They have wrought out comfort and it 
stands firm. Not only have they wrought out comfort 
but they have wrought out integrity, honor, truth and 
faith. These have taken possession of them, and they 
stand regal in the manly qualities that have been devel- 
oped in them. 

Now, although this general view of the Apostle does 
not cover a great many cases, it does cover ordinary 
cases; it covers the usual experiences of human life, 
-and it interprets a great heart. What does a man 
want? Patience. Anybody ¢an be nervous, fluttering, 
and can fly off: but to stand steadfast and ina straight 
course, to be beaten behind and before, to have things 
pushing and pulling you, to feel all the time that 
society and nature are against you, and to say, ‘‘God 
and I are for me,” and, having done all, to stand—how 
magnificent an achievement it is! And though it is un- 
registered here, it is put down in large letters in God’s 
book of remembrance. But how are you going to 
have this patience? How far can you throw a twenty- 
five pound sledge? Why, you never had hold of one; 
you do not know how to handle it; you never had a 
chance; and yuu Go huuw anything abont it Haw 
does a man know whether he has patience or not when 
he has not been tried? When a man has been wrought 
like flax, and put through the brake, and hatcheled, 
and spun, and woven, by this time he knows whether 
he bas any fiber in him or not. But mentry to get 
away from trouble, to jump it, to go around it, not to 
face it. They do not believe in being made patient by 
any such means as that. 

I will tell you how folks want to get this moral 
quality. They would like to go into their closet and pray, 
** Lord, give me patience,” aud come out and say, “I 
have got it.” They would like, in the face of obloquy, 
to go in and say, ‘‘ Lord, give me calm courage,” and 
come out and say, ‘‘ Ah! I have got it. The Lord has 
given it to me; Iam alion.” That does not happen to 
be the way in which the Lord acts. He gives gifts to 
men just as I give gifts to a seedling tree when the ap- 
ples it bears are small and knurly and sour. I give it 
the knife, and split it down, and put in a graft, and 
clip down the suckers until the graft is joined firmly to 
the whole stalk ; and at last, instead of bearing crabbed, 
sour apples, it spreads abroad its branches richly load- 
ed with good fruit, and beautiful it is. That is the 
way in which God generally deals with men; and men 
try to get rid of the graft as soon as God puts it in. 
They kick it out if they can. They want nature, though 
nature is crabbed until it is grafted. 

But it was not so with Paul when he said, ‘‘I, vehe- 


ment to cruelty; I, full of zeal to blood; I, proud of 


my nation, proud of Pharisaism, proud of everything, 
was smitten down to the ground, and was obliged to 
crawl on my hands and knees to Damascus, and had to 
receive nursing from the very men that I came to kill; 
and I have gone through my whole career, everywhere 
an outcast, eyerywhere brought into disrepute, know- 
ing that I was seeking the grandest things for men, 
and treated as if I were a nefarious malefactor, every- 
where giving treasure and treated as if I were a robber, 
everywhere blessing and everywhere cursed; but I 
_ have learned what are the blessings of infirmities, and 
reproaches, and necessities, and persecutions, and dis- 
tresses, borne for Christ’s sake.” Yes, borne for 
Christ’s sake; for all these things are worse than use- 
. less when they are borne for the sake of the individual 
_ who bearsthem. We are, by this dealing of God and 
providence, borne for the sake of the higher life, made 
Christlike. When it comes upon men in the line and 
under the influence of that life, they, in their inner- 
most hearts, join with the Apostle and say, ‘‘I glory in 
infirmities; I take pleasure in them.” 

‘There are a great many of you, I take it, who have 


had, in a small measure, some such pleasure. You 
have stood for principles when they were unpopular. 
You have belonged to an unpopular party. All the old 
anti-slavery men are not dead yet. Thank God, the 
savor of their name remains. At the time when they 
were hooted by a mob, cast out, and despised with 
the bitterest of despising, they were the happy men. 
They were the men that dwelt in calm. 

I stood, once, on the summit of Mount Holyoke, in 
my college days, and saw a violent rain-storm come 
from the north. It sailed into the valley below me. I 
heard the thunder roll, and saw the lightning flash. 
But I was not wet. I stood there above the storm in 
triumph. So these men, persecuted, run under by 
mobs, their lives imperilled, and sometimes taken, 
stood on the mount of vision; the storm was below 
them, and they were serene in the eternal sunlight. 

There is a blessedness and a sweetness in suffering 
for Christ’s sake, for man’s sake, for anybody’s sake. 
I can conceive of men so true to their friendships that 
though they should be made to suffer exquisite anguish 
they might say in their souls, ‘‘ God knows, if to one 
on earth does; and I am at rest with him.” This 
higher life that Paul lived every man ought to seek to 
live. 

Now, then, if you join your life not to yourself but 
to the motion of God’s providence, if you go with the 
highest inspirations, everywhere, at home and abroad ; 
if wherever Christ marks out the great ways of philan- 
thropy you join yourself to those ways; if whenever 
you are called to be witnesses for the trath, and for 
the highest spiritual elements, you join yourselves to 
those elements, they will minister to your reason and 
to your moral sensibility; and whatever inconven- 
iences a man may have to put up with, whatever a man 
may be obliged to suffer, and whatever tears a man 
may shed, for a high, a noble and a good cause, are 
more precious before God than pearls and diamonds. 
Every tear that man sheds he will find in his crown 
when God shall crown him. God is silent, but he is 
all-working, and he is lifting out of the lower ranks of 
life his children, purifying them, strengthening them, 
breaking the labor-bands, and giving birth to a higher 
man out of the throes of the lower man. Thus he is 
carrying on the great work of preparing his saints for 
their heavenly abode, and ere long the day shall come 
when they shall be translated; and when the sacred 
honr shall arrive in which they shall be carried through 
the door, dark on this side but on the other radiant, 
and he shall call you to come, and you shall look back 
on the mystery of life, there will not have been a bur- 
den that you have borne, a yoke that you have carried, 
a tear that you have shed, a groan that you have ut- 
tered, or an experience that you have had that was 
not a labor-throe that stood connected with your trans- 
lation into the higher and upper realm. And then, 
emancipated at last, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest, transcendently 
joyful, we shal) say, ‘‘ For Christ’s sake I rejoice in in- 
firmities, in distresses, in the rude hand, in the fash- 
ioning file, in the cutting chisel, in the hammer-stroke, 
in everything that lent me proportion, that gave me 
eyes to behold the workmanship of God in me, and 
that enabled me to say, ‘‘I am satisfied.” O, word 
that wanders up and down the world—satisfied! It 
goes through the valley, and along the mountain side, 
and there are none that are satisfied. The unquench- 
able thirst, the untiring aspiration, the limited experi- 
ence as compared with our ideal conception, the weak- 
ness of the upper and the strength of the under 
manhoed, all things continually break or defile our 
pleasure; and though we are exalted and encouraged, 
and are victorious before the final victory, never can 
any soul, until it stands regenerated and complete in 
the pregence of God, and in the light and smile of 
Christ’s face, say, ‘‘ I am satisfied.” 

Eternal rest, joy without end, blessedness forever— 
may God grant it to every one of us. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF JACOB. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE Bible ‘‘is profitable for doctrine,” that is, re- 
ligiousyinstruction, ‘‘that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works,”’ 
but it is not all equally profitable for all people, at all 
times. Some of the lessons on which the Old Testa- 
ment lays not a little stress have been so thoroughly 
learned, and so interwoven into the structure of the 
modern life and thought, that we have no need to go 
back and learn them again from the Old Testament. 
Some things we may leave behind, assuming them to 
have been already learned. Among these is the lesson 
which stands out most prominently in the story of 
Jacob's death. 


Dec. 5.—Gen. xivill., 8-32. Goideg Text: Gen. x!vill,, 21. 


Primogeniture, or the right of the oldest son to 
stand in the place of the father at his death, more or 
less completely seems to have existed among most na- 
tions from a very early period of antiquity. It is true 
that this right has assumed very different forms in 
different communities. Sometimes being simply the 
right to property, sometimes simply a right to control 
or authority, and sometimes a singling of the eldest 
son as administrator. Thus in India, where by custom 
the possessions of the father are distributed at his 
death in equal shares among his children, and where 
public office or political power belongs to him in his 
own right, it falls almost universally upon the eldest 
son. It is not necessary for our purpose here to point 
out how this right of primogeniture, which seems to 
be in a measure indispensable in any community based 
upon political principles, was both modified and 
strengthened by the feudal system in Europe; it must 
suffice to say that though modified in Europe and 
abolished in France, it is still the universal custom 
though no louvger the requirement of the law in Eng- 
land, into which country it was introduced, or at least 
greatly strengthened, at the time and by the conquest 
of William the Conqueror. 

The Jews, probably borrowing their notions on this 
subject from surrounding nations, or perhaps framing 
their patriarchal government almost of necessity in 
accordance with this system, adopted it. The influence 
of the Bible, however, is clearly against this system. 
Esau was the firstborn of Isaac’s sons, but Jacob was 
made the heir of the promise. Reuben was the first 
born of the twelve patriarchs, and would therefore 
have been the priest and the head of the priestly order, 
but this honor was transferred by divine direction to 
Levi. An hereditary monaichy, though established at 
a later age among the Jews, was directly inconsistent 
with the divine purpose as disclosed through Moses. 
The provision of the Mosaic law, Deut. xxi., 15-17, 
that the elder son should have twice as much as any 
of his brethren, must be regarded as a concession to 
Jewish prejudice, very much as were the laws respect- 
ing divorce; and in the story before us the blessing of 
the Patriarch was passed upon Ephraim, the younger 
of the two sons, in spite of Joseph’s protest, as if at 
this very outset of the founding of the Jewish nation 
to teach them, and through them to teach future gener- 
ations, that God is no such respecter of persons as the 
law of primogeniture would seem to imply. But we 
have so thoroughly learned this lesson in America that 
we need not dwell upon it here. 

Nor do we need more than briefly to note the fact 
that the laying on of hands as an accompaniment of a 
benediction or blessing is of very important origin. 
The raising of the hands by the minister in pronounc- 
ing the benediction at the close of the church service 
and the laying on of hands in an ordination service 
are relics of this ancient ceremony, not inappropriate 
if we distinctly bear in mind that the minister neither 
has nor claims to have patriarchal or priestly au- 
thority. 

Turning aside from these subordinate lessons—sub- 
ordinate in importance at least to us—we may 


profitably look upon the picture painted with such 


unconscious artistic power in Gen. xlIviii. of a beauti- 
ful old age and a saintly death. (For this purpose the 
student should read the whole of the forty-eighth 
chapter, and couple with it Gen. xlix., 28-33.) 

Jacob feels that his end is approaching. He sum- 
mons his children about his dying bed, but first will 
have a private and sacred interview with his favorite 
son Joseph and Joseph’s two sons, Manasseh and 
Ephraim. He is arich old man bequeathing to his 
son’s sons his property. But whata property! Not 
lands, not silver, or gold, or any suchthing. An in- 
tangible and invisible wealth is that which he possesses 
and that which he bestows. He begins by displaying 
his title deeds. 

‘‘God Almighty appeared unto me at Luz , Bethel) 
in the land of Canaan, and blessed me, and said unto 
me, Behold, I will make thee fruitful and multiply thee, 
and I will make of thee a multitude of people; and I 
will give this land to thy seed after thee for an ever- 
lasting possession.” 

To Jacob his life seems to have begun in the hour 
when, an exile from home, he saw in the vision that 
ladder reaching from earth to heaven, and waked to 
say, ‘‘Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew it not.”’ 
All the life that went before, the life of sordid gain 
and of selfish greed, counted with him for nothing; it 
was buried for him inthe depths of the sea; that he 
accounted his true birthday when he was new born by 
the spirit of God from on high. And observe, too, 
that he indulges in no melancholy retrospect. He 
does not endeavor to recover from the sea of oblivion 
the sins and the pain ofthemagain. He has confessed 
them, they have been forgiven; he has borne the dis- 
cipline which he needed that he might be healed of 
his infirmities and diseases, and does not reproach his 
God by recalling and reciting them, Forgetting those 
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things which are behind, he turns his face toward that 
which is before, and remembers only the promise 
which God gave to him, and which now he desires to 
bequeath to his son’s sons. ‘‘Thy two sons,” he says, 
‘tare mine; as though they were mine own sons Reuben 
and Simeon. Your future children shall be your own, 
but Ephraim and Manasseh are mine, and that which 
God has promised me I giveto them and to my other 
sons as their inheritance.” Thus he fuifills the pur- 
pose of his life formed long years before, and gives in 
reality to Joseph a double possession, the birthright of 
the eldest brother. And in this God he has complete 
and absolute confidence. Seventeen centuries before 
Paul wrote his marvelous ascription to that God who 
is ‘able to do exceeding abundantly above all tbat we 
ask or think ’’ Jacob recognizes the power of his tran- 
scending love. ‘I had not thought,” he says, ‘‘ to see 
even thy face, and, lo, God Lath shown me also thy 
seed.” 

This God in whom he has this perfect trust, this 
God who fills his heart with gratitude and joy, is the 
gift he has received from his own father and now 
would transmit to his posterity: the God who has 
given to him and his a trinity of blessed influences ; 
the God who has watched over him and over his fa- 
thers, who has seen their life with all its trials and all 
its needs; ‘‘the God before whom my fathers Abraham 
and Isaac did walk;’’ the God who has provided for 
him, given him day by day his daily food, anticipated 


his needs, fed him in the body, and in the intellect, in 


the tastes, in the affections and in the spiritual nature; 
‘¢the God which fed me all my life long until this day;” 
the God who has done more than watch over him 
and more than feed him, which has redeemed him from 
his own evil character, from his own sordid and deceit- 
ful nature by the ministry and discipline of sorrow. 
‘¢ The Angel which redeemed me from all evil,” he says ; 
for to him the whole of his life has been a wrestling with 
the angel of which that night of wrestling by the brook 
Jabbok was but a shadow, atype. All his life long he 
has held on to the mysterious, the invisible stranger ; 
would not let him go until the blessing was vouch- 
safed to him. This God, with his trinity of blessings, 
this watching, providing, redeeming God, he gives, as 
it were, to his grandsons. ‘Let this God,” he cries, 
‘‘bless them as he has blessed me.” This is the highest 
wealth which any dying man can leave to his posterity ; 
this is the best of all possible bequests. 

Once, and only once, does a sorrow from the past 
cast its shadow athwart the peaceful sunlight of the 
dying man’s last hours; it is when he remembers the 
death of his favorite wife. ‘‘ Rachel died by me in 
the land of Canaan, and I buried her there in the way 
of Ephrath.” All joys are forgotten but the joy of 
companionship with God, and all sorrows but the sor- 
row of love in the death of the one who had been 
for so many years his loved companion. Then he 
calls his other sons about him, and he speaks to them 
his last words of prophecy, of promise, and of warn- 
ing; then peacefully and calmly he gives the direc- 
tions respecting his own burial, and ‘‘ he gathered up 
his feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and 
was gathered unto his people.” 

Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his. So great an impression does 
this peaceful death make upon the minds of the patri- 
arch’s descendants that it lived in the memory of 
men for centuries after. Nearly two hundred and 
fifty years later, when Balaam from the top of the 
rocks in Moab beheld the dust of Jacob swarming 
on the plains below, the sight extorted from his lips, 
even when he would have cursed Jacob’s descendants 
if he had dared to do so, the prayer for a death as peace- 
ful and as beautiful as Jacob’s death had been. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—God’s blessing. 

lst. To review the life of Jacob, and God’s blessing 
upon him. 

For the double purpose of bringing the children to 
an understanding of the lesson of to-day, as well as 
preparing them for the quarterly review so soon to 
take place, let all of the facts of Jacob’s life as taught 
during the quarter be recalled. Let this be done by 
well-put questions. It will greatly aid the memories 
of the children if the teacher will reproduce blackboard 
illustrations given, or show again object illustrations 
that were used when the lessons were taught. Show 
how in each event of Jacob’s life ‘‘the angel of the 
Lord redeemed him from all evil.” 

2d. To teach that Jacob wanted the same God who 
had kept and blessed him to bless his grandsons as 
well. 

Describe Jacob’s feeble, sick and blind condition ; 
for he had grown to be about one hundred and forty- 
seven years old. Then tell how Joseph took his two 
sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, boys probably from ten 
to fourteen years uf age, down to see their grandfather 
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Jacob; then read Gen. xlviii., 8-10, describing Jacob's 
reception of them. Tell the children that when Jacob 
looked at his grandsons he thought of the troubles that 
had come to him as a boy, and as a man, and of the 
great God who had delivered him from them all; tben 
ask whom he would want to have care for his grand- 
sons. Let the teacher then read Jacob’s prayer (see 
v. 16). 

A mother was wont to make this same sweet prayer 
—‘*The Angel that hath redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads’’—by the bedside of her two sleeping 
boys each night. One of them was awake one night 
when she came, and heard her prayer. It made him 
so happy that he tried to keep awake every night to 
hear his mother’s prayer. It made him think a great 
deal about God, and he grew up to be a good man. 

3d. To teach that God has a blessing for each and 
all, without respect to persons. 

Teach that the oldest son always had a father’s first 
and best blessing. Remind the children how wickedly 
Jacob had acted to get the blessing which belonged to 
his brother Esau. Read from the Bible how Jacob 
persisted in blessing Ephraim first, although he was 
the younger. 

Teach that God has first and best blessing for each 
person. Read from Matthew, chap. v., what these 
blessings are, and who shall receive them. 

To illustrate how fully God blesses, take a cup and 
keep on pouring water into it until it runs over, re- 
peating and explaining meanwhile David’s words: 
‘*My cup runneth over; surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life, and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever.”’ 


Heligions Helos. 


The Congregational National Council.—The Tenth Tri- 
ennial Council of the Congregational churches was held 
at St. Louis Nov. 11th-15th. There were 309 delegates in 
attendance. Dr. Dexter, of the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” was 
elected Moderator, Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, Jr., of Towa, and 
Rev. J. D. Smith (colored), of Alabama, assistant modera- 
tors. The report of the Secretary, Dr. A. H. Quint, 
showed: 


New churches organized... .................. 334 
Churches dropped from roll................. 169 
Total number of cbhurches......... 3,074 
Net gain in membershbip.................... 17,325 


Of the 3,674 churches only 898 are supplied by installed 
pastors, about one-fourth; 1,893 are supplied by acting 
pastors ; the others are vacant, or are supplied by ministers 
of other denominations. The Treasurer’s report showed 
a balance due to him of $2,142.27. 

Overtures were presented from different State associa- 
tions: from Ohio, Tennessee and Minnesota, asking for a 
new statement of doctrinal faith; from Nebraska, asking 
the Council to co-operate with the American Board in pro- 
testing against the Indian Department’s action in refusing 
to allow a Congregational minister to minister to an Indian 
congregation because the agency was Koman Catholic; 
and from the States of New York and New Jersey, urging 
the Council to make such changes in its constitution as 
would prevent it from seeming to exercise legislative 
functions. The sermon was preached by Dr. Herrick, of 
Boston, on the text, ‘“‘ This is an evil generation: they seek 
a sign” (Luke xi., 29); the central thought of the sermon be- 
ing, that any generation which seeks for an external sign 
rather than for the life and truth signified is evil. The in- 
direct bearing of the sermon on the most important ques- 
tion of the session, viz., whether the denomination should 
attempt to formulate a new creed, caused it to produce a 
profound sensation. 

The discussions of the body were opened Friday, 12th 
November, by an able paper by Prof. Mead, of Oberlin 
College, on the subject of creeds, in which he earnestly 
urged the importance of framing a new one. He recog- 
nized the inalienable right of the churches to an exciusive 
authority over their own creeds, but maintained the 
necessity of a consensus of faith to include the great truths 
which the best and most profound Biblical scholars find 
in God’s Word, as a basis for the association and fellow. 
ship of the churches. Every church and minister when 
admitted to fellowship must profess adhesion to the com- 
mon faith of the Congregational Churches. They may 
indeed declare their faith in terms of their own choosing. 
‘*They are not to be asked to subscribe to any creed what- 
ever. In this chiefly consists the liberty of Congregation- 
alism.’’ But it rests with the Council to determine 


whether the faith of the applicant for fellowship is harmo. 


nious with the common faith. He gave a history of the 
famous Burial Hill declaration, which he criticised, both 
because it was framed in great haste, and also because it 
reaffirms the old Savoy confession, which he maintained 
was no longer in fact believed even ‘‘ for substance of doc- 
trine.’’ He urged a new declaration by ‘‘ the great need 
there is of something which shall give definiteness and a 
measure of authoritativeness toour doctrinal consensus,” 
and which should ‘‘ both indicate and foster doctrinal 
unity.” Such a confession of faith would be ‘‘referred to 
by those who want light upon the matter as an authorita- 
tive statement of the doctrines which Congregational ists 
geverally find in the Word of God; and while “churches 
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and ministers will have their inalienable right to pay no 
attention to it,’”’ they will also ‘‘ have the same inalienable 
right to heed it and to be guided and instructed by it.” 
It was needed, also, to exhibit the broader range of 
truths that should be taught from the pulpit as dis- 
tinguished from the limited confession required of 
young Christians; and to secure a thorough reinvesti- 
gation of the Biblical teachings on such disputed themes 
as the atonement, inspiration and future punishment. 
The paper and the memorials on the same subject were 
referred to a committee consisting of Dr. Chapin, the 
Revs. Hyde, Barrows, Woodbury and D. C. Bell, and 
Messrs. Dearing and Sargeant. The paper was followed 
by two reports on the Parish System. The majority re- 
port recognized defects in that system, but declared them 
not irremediable, and that ‘‘ societies thus organized to aid 
the church in secular affairs, but not controlling the spirit- 
ual interests or arrangements, may be made valuable aids 
in building up the Redeemer’s interest in the world.” The 
minority report declared that ‘‘the Christian church, of 
whatever denomination, should retain in its own hands the 
entire responsibility and control of its own affairs,” and 
that this ‘*is impossible under the present society system.” 
The reports gave rise to an animated though brief debate, 
which was ended by a vote laying both reports on the 
table and ordering them to be printed for the instruction 
of the churches. 

The third topic of discussion, Ministerial Standing, was 
presented in a lengthy report by Dr. E. C. Smyth, of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, who closed it by recommend- 
ing for adoption a series of resolutions which provided for 
(1) a committee to prepare and publish a plan for the trial 
of certain delinquents in the ministry; (2) that the certifi- 
cation of ministerial standing should be by local organiza- 
tions (associations or conferences), with a right of appeal 
to a Council; (8) the indication in the Year-Book of the 
Association to which each minister belongs; (4) a plan for 
the trial of ministers charged with heresy or immorality. 
This plan included the appointment of a Standing Com- 
mittee in each district (aj to prepare a list of ministers in 
good standing ; (b) to give a hearing to all responsible per- 
sons bringing accusations against ministers, and examine 
into them, giving notice to the accused, who should have 
a right of appeal to a Council, and should not be tried 
at all unless the Committee thought his church derelict 
in not calling him to account; (c) and who might act as an 
advisory body in calling or dismissing a minister, with a 
right of appeal from its action to a Council. A supple- 
mentary report by the Rev. G. B. Safford, of Vermont, 
embodied the principle that every Congregational minister 
is responsible first, as a member to the church of which he 
is a member; second, as pastor tothe church of which he is 
pastor; third, for his standing among the churches to a 


| council; fourth, to any association or other voluntary body 


only in so far as he has voluntarily accepted such respon- 
sibility ; and that ‘‘these historic principles of Congrega- . 
tional polity furnish all necessary provisions for exclud- 
ing, whether from pastorate or from fellowship.” The 
reports gave rise to a prolonged and heated discussion, 
which quite reached the extreme limits of Christian cour- 
tesy. The session was prolonged till a late hour Friday 
night, and was renewed Saturday morning. Amendments 
were proposed; a motion was twice made to lay the whole 
matter upon the table, once withdrawn, once lost; and 
the whole matter was finally adjusted, to the relief, if not 
the satisfaction, of all concerned, by substituting for Prof. 
Smith’s first resolution a series of resolutions offered by 
Dr. Quint, and commending the others to the careful con- 
sideration of the churches, without expressing any opinion 
on their merits or demerits. Dr. Quint’s resolutions were 
as follows: Resolved, 


1. That a pro re nata council is the origin of ministerial 
standing in our fellowship, and the ultimate resort in al) 
cases of question. 

2. That the continued certification of ministerial standing 
may well be left to the ministerial association or the organi- 
zations of churches. 

8. That the body of churches, in any locality, have the in- 
alienable right of extending ministerial fellowship to, or 
withdrawing fellowship from, any person within tbeir 
bounds, no matter what his reiation may be in church fel- 
lowship or ecclesiastical affiliation, the proceedings to be 
commenced by any church, and due regard being had to 
equity in the proceeding. 


Saturday afternoon and evening were devoted to listen 
ing to reports from the great societies, to an admirable 
paper.on the New West, by Dr. C. F. Noble, of Chicago, 
and one on Disabled Ministers, by the Rev. Dr. Twitchell, of 
Cleveland, and to addresses on temperance from Mrs. M. 
A. Woodbridge, a representative of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and from representatives from corre- 
sponding bodies. On Sunday morning nearly all the pulpits 
in the city were occupied by members of the Council; in 
the evening an eloquent and stirring paper was read by 
Dr. Chamberlain, of Norwich, Conn., on The Relation of 
the Churches to Missions. 

Monday was largely devoted to routine business and the 
passing of some resolutions on divorce, polygamy and 
temperance, which elicited no debate. A committee was 
appointed, as requested, to co-operate with the American 
Board in presenting to the United States Government the 
righte of the Indians to freedom in religion. A carefully 
prepared paper was presented by the Rev. Mr. Woodbury, 
of Rochford, Il., on Pastorless Churches and Churchless 
Pastors. He presented the results of an immense corre- 
spondence, including reports from 3,500 cases. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the difficulty was adjudged to be due to 
poverty in the church and insufficient support of the 
ministers. Some of his facts were startling; for example, 
110 churches with an average membership of seven; one. 
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third of them having only five; and six with only one mem- 
bereach! The committee did not propose any definite plan 
of action by the Council and none was taken. A brief dis- 
cussion on the New York and New Jersey memorials, 
wbich a majority report presented by Dr. G. L. Walker, 
of Hartford, and a minority report presented by Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, of New York City, elicited, ended with 
the adoption of both reports, the former expressing the 
conviction of the Council that it should retain the right to 
vote and might do so without danger to the churches, the 
iatter providing for the appointment of a committee to 
confer with the two State associations, and report what 
measures if any were needed to allay the apprehensions 
expressed and make the Council more promotive of its 
original design, the fostering of denominational unity and 
fellowship. .The question whether the Home Missionary 
Society or the Congregational Publishing Society should 
undertake the Sunday-school work of the churches was 
settled by a resolution recommending the two societies to 
confer and agree upon some method of co-operation. The 
anticipated controversy on the question of a new creed 
was bappily settled to the satisfaction of all concerned by 
the unanimous report of the committee on Prof. Mead’s 
paper. This report, after commending Prvuf. Mead’s paper 
a; a valuable and timely contribution, and recommending 
its publication, proceeded as follows: 

The committee are convinced that the object contemplated 
in the paper will not be satisfactorily attained by any at- 
tempt on the part of this Council directly to formulate a 
creed or to framea catechism; but in view of tokens which 
come in from every quarter of a pressing need and an ear- 
nest desire that sometbisg be done inthis direction, the com- 
mittee believe that this Counci) may now very fitly adopt a 
prelimivary measure, with good bope tbat a satisfactory 
result will be reached in due time in accordance with our 
Congregational principles. 

They therefore recommend that a committee of seven be 
appointed at this meeting, who, soon as practicable after our 
adjournment, select from among the members of our 
churches in different parts of our land twenty five men of 
piety and ability, well versed in the truths of the Bible, and 
representing different shades of thought among us, who may 
be willing to confer and act togetber as a commission to pre 
pare. in the form of a creed or catechism, or both, a 
simple, clear and comprehensive exposition of the truths 
of the glorious gospel of the blessed Lord, for the in- 
struc'ion and edification of our churches; the com 
mittee to take pains, after correspondence, to insure the 
willisg co-operation of the men selected in the proposed 
work ; that the commission will be left, without specific in- 
structions from this body,to adopt their own methods of 
proceeding, and take such time as tbey may find necessary 
to perfect their work, and that the result of their labors, 
when comple'ed. sball be reported, not to this Council, but 
to the churches and to the world tbrough the public press, to 
carry sucbd weight of authority as tue of tho com- 
mission and the intrinsic merit of their exposition of truth 
may command. 

The plan, as it lies in the minds of this committee, is illus- 
trated by the example of those learned and pious men of 
England and America who have been for some time engaged 
in the revision of the English translation of our Scriptures. 
The aim is, not to prescribe, but to offer to our churches some- 
thing wbico muy be wortby of their adoption, and whicb 
may come through such free and voluntary action to stand 
by a general and common consent as the exponent of our 
doctrines and tre symbol of our faitb. 

Meantime, it is be:ieved that the end will be furthered if, 
apart from the commission, individual bretbren, as they may 
be moved by the Holy Ghost, will give to the commission and 
to the public the fruits of their own earnest thinking in 
attempts to define what the Scriptures teach as to what man 
is to believe concerning God, and what duty God requires of 
man. 

A motion to amend by providing that the commission 
report to the Council was lost without a division and by 
an overwhelming majority, aud the recommendati of 
the report were then adopted unanimously. The origina 
committee was appointed to select the commission of 

twenty-five. It had been announced by Dr. Hannay, of 
England, that a similar plan was cuntemplated in 
that country; and it is probable that the two commissions 
will co-operate in the work. About seven o’clock Monday 
evening the Council adjourned sine die, about half the 
members accepting an invitation from Drury College, 
Springfield, to visit it on the occasion of laying the corner- 
stone of a new chapel, and to go thence on a brief visit to 
the edge of the Indian Territory. 


A Conference in the Interests of Unitarian Mission Work 
in this State was held in All Souls’ Church, 4th Avenue, on 
Wednesday, November 10th. Pastors and prominent lay- 
men were present, some of whom expressed a good deal of 
dissatisfaction that the denomination was doing so little. 
The president, Dr. Bellows, said that their body, with all 
its intellectual richness, was as cold asice. They hadn’t 
the heat and life that seemed to kindle other organiza- 
tions. The day had passed for saying that the country was 
to become Unitarian without work. After prolonged Cis- 
cussion the following resolution was adopted: “ Resolved, 
That in hearty accord with the new missionary spirit 
which is beginning to assert itself in the Unitarian Church, 
this Conference urges upon its Executive Board the im- 
portance of renewed and systematic missionary efforts 
within its territorial limits. That, in addition to our regu- 
lar contributions to the American Unitarian Association 
for the more general missionary purposes of the Church, 
we ought regularly to raise funds and take an active per- 
sonal interest in encouraging and sustaining the younger 
and weaker churches of our own Conference, and in erec- 
tion of new Unitarian churches in some of the larger cities 
and towns within the territorial limits of this Confer- 


~~ ence ”» 


The Burials Bill continues to excite warm discussion in 
England, and there is to be a meeting of English bishops 


for common action in all dioceses. This was announced by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells at the Diocesan Conference 
at Taunton. The Bishop, at the same time, declared it 
would be ungracious to withhold the tolling of a bell at a 
Dissenter’s funeral. The Bishop of St. Alban’s also re- 
ferred to the Burials Act at a diocesan conference, and 
counseled his clergy to carry out what the law had laid 
upon them. No one could have been more opposed to that 
act than himself; but now that it had become law it was 
their duty to make the best of it. The Bishop of Truro 
also reminds the clergy that ‘‘retaliation, grudge, ill-grace, 
stinted loyalty, are not in the armor which Christ has laid 
up for his Church.’’ A Roman Catholic funeral service 
has been celebrated in the parish churchyard at Prittle- 
well, Essex. The usual Roman ceremonial was used on 
the occasion, a large crucifix was carried, and incense 
freely used. The use of the porch for the priest to robe in, 
although it was very wet, was refused by the incumbent, 
the Rev. T. O. Reay, a High Churchman. 


The Annual Meeting of the Central South Congregational 
Conference was held at Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 4th-8th. 
An overture was sent up to St. Louis, asking for some 
action as to a fresh creed and catechism on account of the 
special need of the work among the freedmen. Two col- 
ored young men were licensed. The literary exercises 
were of a practical and well-sustained sort; devotional 
services glowing. A council also ordained and instalied 
Mr. B. A. Jones, a man free-born, who had pursued a nine 
years’ course at Oberlin, and who proved himself a man 
thoroughly furnished for his work. He was elected to the 
National Council. Dr. G. F. Magoun preached the ser- 
mon. He also delivered a lecture upon Bunyan’s “* Holy 
War” 2nd an address upon Education. He was visiting a 
daughter, who, a graduate of Jowa College, is a teacher in 
the American Missionary Association’s Le Moyne Institute 
of that city. Pres. Pope, of Tongaloo University, Profs. 
A. K. Spence, H. 8S. Bennect, and the Rev. Messrs. Wm. 
H. Ash and G. W. Moore, and Supt. Roy participated in 
the service. 


Professor Robertson Smith, in acknowledging the receipt 
of an *‘ instruction ” from the Commission of the Assembly 
directing him (Professor Smitb) to abstain from teaching 
his classes during the ensuing session, says the instruction 
is ultra vires of the Commission, but that he will obey it 
under protest, holding the Commission answerable for the 
consequences and reserving bis right to use all constitu- 
tional means to reduce the finding of the Commission, and 
of calling its authors to account. In the Free Presbytery 
of Aberdeen, on Tuesday, the Rev. Mr. Doak gave notice 
that at the next meeting he would move an overture to 
the Assembly, characterizing as anarchical and tyrannical 
the recent decision of the Commission on Professor Smith’s 
writings, and maintaining that this action was ultra vires 
of the Commission, and null and void. The Rev. James 
Masson gave notice of his moving at the next meeting a 
resolution on the same subject. Mr. Leitch gave notice of 
bis moving at the next meeting of the Free Presbytery of 
Glasgow an overture of a similar kind. 


Moody and Sankey at Salt Lake City.—The evangelists, 
Moody and Sankey, have just closed a series of meetings 
in Salt Lake. A noticeable feature of the meetings was 
the attendance of a large number of Mormons. Many of 
these came out of curiosity, but a few seem to have been 
favorably impressed, and, better still, quite a number 
whose faith in Mormonism has been gradually weakening 
for years past have been brought to accept of the God re- 
vealed in the four Gospels, a very different being from the 
deity of Mormon theclogy. The non-Mormon population 
of the city received the evangelists cordially and heard 
them attentively, and it is safe to say that bundreds have 
been greatly benefited by their labors. Nearly forty 
persons have expressed a wish to unite with the Congrega- 
tional Church, and the other evangelical bodies will doubt- 
less receive similar additions. 


Sunday Evening Temperance Services.—The first of a 
series of Sunday evening temperance services in tbis city, 
under the auspices of the National Temperance Society, 
for the consideration of the religious aspects of the cause, 
will be beld in the Calvary Baptist Church, No. 50 West 
Twenty-third street, on Sunday evening, November 28th, 
cemmencing at 7!¢ o’clock. Devotional exercises will be 
conducted by the pastor, the Rev. R. 8. McArthur, who 
will also address the meeting. Other addresses will be 
delivered by the Hon. William E. Dodge, the Rev. Dr. 8. I. 
Prime, and J. N. Stearns, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society. The public are cordially invited. 


The American Bible Revision Committee, in view of the 
completion of the revision of the English New Testament 
and its early publication by the Univer-ity presses of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, have made the following announce- 
ment: ‘'The American Committee of Bible Revision here- 
by announce to the American public that only those 
editions of the new revision, including the marginal ren- 
derings, which are published or approved by the Univer- 
sity presses of England, will be recognized by us as the 
authorized editions.”’ 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE 8TATES. 

—The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions receives a 
legacy of $50,000 from the estate of David N. Lord, of this 
city. 

—A Gotbic structure of brick and stone, to cost $76,000, is 
to be erected at the northeast corner of Fifty-fifth street and 
First avenue, in thia city, asthe Roman Catholic Church of 
St. John the Evangelist. 

--A memorial service in memory of the late William 


Adams was held at the Union Theological Seminary. in thie 


city, Tuesday evening, November 9th, and was numerouasly 
attended by the students, the alumni, the professors and 
directors of the seminary, and the immediate friends and 
family of Dr. Adams. Tbe Rev. Dr. Hastings made an ad- 
dress on bebalf of the directors: the Rev, Dr. Shedd read a 
paper describing Dr. Adams’s character as a teacher, a pas- 
tor and ascholar, and other brief and interesting addresses 
were made. 

—The pastoral relations of the Rev. Richard E. Field with 
the Puritan Congregational Church, Brooklyn, were formally 
dissolved by a council held last Wednesday. Mr. Field pro- 
poses going to the Mount Pleasant Mission in central Utah. 
He read atatistics showing the membership of the Puritan 
Church to be now 402. »=§.A committee. composed of tre Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Clapp. the Rev. T. B. McLeod and Deacon Wallace, 
prepared a series of resolutions approving the action of the” 
church and heartily recommending Mr. Field to the fellow- 
ship of all good men. These were unanimously adopted, and 
after a brief address by Dr. Storrs the council adjourned. 

—The Congregational Church of Lysander. N. Y., has sus- 
tained a heavy loss in the death ot Noadiah Hart, November 
9th, aged seventy-pine years. For nearly fifty years be was 
one of the standard-bearers in the Presbyterian church of 
that place, and then was principal actor in the organization 
of the young and flourishing Congregational church, by the 
ubpion of the Presbyterian and Reformed churches. With the 
consummation of this long-cherished plan he fitly closed the 
most active part of bis labors. He entered asa teacher the 
first Sunda y-school organized in his native place, Avon, Conn., 
when eigbteen years old,and for sixty years was either a 
teacher or superintendent in the Sunday-school. He had raised 
a family of seven children, all of whom, with a numberof the 
twenty-one grand-children, are in the service of the Master. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Boston * Traveller” states that the Rev. Dr. Bolles 
of Salem, has been offered a large salary to vreach in Dr. 
Chapin’s Church in New York. The report is that Mr. Bolles 
was first offered $9,000 and subsequently $11.000. 

—Awmong the persons recently admitted to the membership 
of the South Congregational Church, at Hartford, was one 
who bad been baptized in the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. 


Parker expressed his gratification that an opportunity had 


been offered for an explicit reeognition of the Roman Church 
as a branch of the Universal Christian Church. 

—Mrs. Caroline B. Bull, of Connecticut, is the newly 
elected Corresponding Secretary of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. Ruell hes been for years 
the Assistant Recording Secretary. and bringsto her respon- 
sible task a long experience, a clear head and a true heart. 
She was at one time connected with the Yale College ** Con- 
rant,’ and has a gift ferjourralism and business. The rooms 
of the Urion are Nos. 53 and 44 Bibie House. 

—The Rev. Albert E. Hall. who has been supplying the 
First Congregutional church in Lempster, N. H., the past 
year and a half. was installed its pastor on Friday. the 12th. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev.C. E. Harrington, of 
Concord; prayer bythe R:v. E. E. P. Abbott, of Newport; 
right band of fellowship by tre Rev. A. H. Johnson, of Ac- 
worth, and address to the church by the Rev. George Chapin, 
of Alstead. The church edifice has recently undergone 
thorough renovation. 

THE WEST. 

—The Congregational Church at East Saginaw, Mich., is 
congratulating itself upon the full payment of its debt. 

—Archbishop P. A. Feehan, appointed by the Pope first 
Archbishop of Chicago, willsoon arrive in this country and 
will be installed in Chicago with most imposing ceremonies. 

—The members of the Minnesota Methodist Conference 
have agreed to do what they can to discontinue the reading 
of Sunday newspapers, ard express the hope that church 
notices will not be published in Sunday issues. 


FOREIGN. 

—The Sandwich Islands gave $3.893 for foreign missions 
last year, and the Karens of Burmah contributed over $31,000 
for the same purpose. 

—QOne bundred Jesuits expelled from Fran_e have been 
sent to Constantinople, where they wil! doubtless increase 
the difficulties and labors of our missionaries. 

—There is a gleam of rumor in the telegraphic report that 
a Russian general has been suspend+d from office for an at- 
tempt to convert 700,000 Tartars to the Greek religion. 

—The Anglican chaplain of Marbeuf, Paris, thinks Father 
Hyacinthe’s movement promises more for the reformation 
of France than any other. He says to call this movement by 
a Protestant name would be to ki!] it, for the people have an 
uncopquerable prejudice against Protestantism. : 

—The friends of the Positive Union of the Protestant 
Church of Prussia recently met in conference at Berlin. 
Among the questions discussed was that of the king’s posi- 
tion as head of the Church. I[t was agreed that, as the con- 
stitutional monarcby made the king dependent on political 
parties, the influence of politics was too much felt in the 
church, and that the king ought,as Summua Episcopus, toact 
only onthe advice of his Church Government 

—Many clergymen in this country have lately received a 
circular from a London dealer in second-hand sermons. He 
offers sermons “ lithographed in a bold, round hand,”’ ra $v 
those who happen to see them would suppose that they were 
manuscrip', for 25 cents each, or $20 per 100. He has a line 
of cheaper, sermons in print at 10 cents apiece, warranted 
orthodox, and others a little more expensive, which bave “a 
pleasantrness, yet an awful solemnity about them.” : 

—The Rev. Ed. White, of London, bas just been unani- 
mously appointed to succeed Dr. Raleigh (recently deceased) 
as lecturer, by the subscribers to the ** Ancient Merchants’ 
Lectures,” in London City. The Lectureship is 200 years old 
and has never been held by any but men of bigh reputation 
for orthodoxy. Hebeginsin October. Also be has been ap- 
pointed to give the opening address to the studentsin Hack- 
néy College, one of the oldest theological institutions. 

—The Methodists are making preparations for their Ecu- 
menical Council, which is to meet in London: next Septem- 
ber ** to devise means for prosecuting home and foreign re- 
ligious work with the greatest economy and efficiency, to 
promote fraternity, to increase the moral and evangelical 
power 6f a common Methodism, and to secure the more 
speedy conversion of the world."' Among the topics dis 
cussed will be Popery, Paganism, Intemperance, Skepticism 
and Pauperism. The Council will meet in City-road Chepe}. 
the first Methodist Church built io Ergland. the pulpit o; 
whieh was occupied for many years by Jobn Wesley, 
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Hooks and Authors. 


MAGAZINE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 

How complete is the revolution in taste that has 
taken place since the days of the old annuals— 
the ‘‘Souvenirs,’’ the ‘‘Amaranths,” the ‘‘ Caskets,” 
the ‘‘ Gems,” the ‘‘ Young Lady’s Keepsakes,” and all 
those other dainty pressed flowers of literature, with 
their sentimental pictures and their delicate album-like 
poetry, and their rather thin but fine-spun prose. The 
old magazines that stand on the shelves in front of me 
belong to another age. Nobody now writes poems on 
‘‘The Indian’s Lament,” or ‘‘ The Lover’s Leap,” or 
Twilight,’ or ‘‘ The Better Land.” Nobody indites 
essays on ‘‘Autumn Leaves,” or tales about ‘‘ The 
Constant Lovers,’’ or ‘“‘The Young Cavalier.’’ Our 
story writers are no more interested in the sorrows of 
any Werther; they prefer to write romances about the 
girl that ‘‘ keeps on cutting bread and butter.” 

When did this change take place? Can you say that 
the revolution was wrought at any onetime? No doubt 
Dickens helped it. As the ridicule of Cervantes killed 
the romance of knight-errantry, so Dickens’s laughter 
and yet more the bright, cynical, paradoxical, good- 
hearted wit of Thackeray, made the Ivanhoes and Re- 
beccas, the Red Rovers and Leather-stockings, seem 
rather unreal and far away from this generation. The 
growing habit of scientific study, the consequent in- 
crease of skepticism and the breaking down of illusion 
have made Walter Scott antiquated and a new Haw- 
thorne impossible. 

It would be interesting, indeed, if one could catch a 
change of taste in the very midst of the process. Tue 
chip that floats on an eddy finds great difficulty in 
measuring the force and direction of the current that 
bears it along, and no man can tell the outcome of a 
yet unfinished revolution. But we can sometimes 
guess the present direction of a movement. A hun- 
dred things may change it before it is complete, but 
we can measure the portion that is past and we may 
even venture to predict, though all prediction is at 
considerable risk. 

For example : there set in, as the centennial year ap- 
proached in America, a movement toward the increased 
study of history. It seemed to be merely American 
and occasional, but if we look now at English literature 
we must coufess that there are wider causes than the 
local and temporary one of a hundredth anniversary. 
Freeman, Froude, McCarthy, represent a new interets 
in English history, while the very admirable ‘‘ History 
of the English People” by Greene, and the exhaustive 
‘‘History of the Eighteenth Century” by Lecky, are ex- 
cellent examples of the new mode in historical writing 
which has grown out of the philanthropic and scientific 
spirit of our time. There seems to be a deep and wide 
current of growing interest in historical study among 
English reading people. 

One cannot but ask some questions here. How far 
has the realistic novel prepared the way for a general 
interest in history? How far has the public taste 
begun to reiict from excess and over-refinement of fic- 
titious writing? Without doubt, the taste for stories 
is perennial and the invention of them seems to be 
without limit. But there is an unmistakable relish in 
the public of to-day for works of history. Higgin- 
son’s Young Folks’ United States has had a large sale; 
and a single volume history, the ‘‘American’ Republic,” 
nas sold recently a hundred and fifty thousand copies 
py subscription. New editions of Prescott, Motley, 
and Bancroft have appeared, and there is, I doubt not, 
an increased demand for Parkman’s works. 

But the magazine is the best thermometer of public 
taste, and the great success of Mr. Schuyler’s account 
of the youth of Peter the Great in the last year’s ‘‘ Scrib- 
ner’s,”’ and the promise cf an equal success for his his- 
tory of Peter as a Ruler and Reformer in the present 
volume is one of the most significant facts in literary 
history. I suppose that no American publishers have 
ever invested so much money in a serial before. It 
would have seemed suicidal for ‘‘ Patnam’s”’ or *‘ The 
Knickerbocker,” or any of the earlier magazines, to have 
bought and printed with expensive illustrations Pres- 
cott’s *‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,” Motley’s ‘* Datch 
Republic,” or Parkman’s ‘‘ Old Regime.” And yet this 
is just what a magazine ventures to do. For Mr. 
Schuyler’s is not popularized history, such as maga- 
zines have published sometimes heretofore, but a work 
of original research, treating its subject with the ut- 
most seriousness of thought and style. 

It is not my purpose to criticize Mr. Schuyler’s yet 
uncompleted history. His style is sober almost to 
excess. But it becomes the subject. There has been 
no end of romance about Peter. We now have the 
exact facts carefully collected and coolly arrayed ; his 
brutality, his cruelty, his energy, his persistence, his 
vices, his rude surroundings, his drinking bouts, his 


1 Peier the Great. By Eugene Schuyler. (Scribner’s Montbly, 
1880.) Scribner & Co., New York. 


friendships, his gradually formed and stubbornly exe- 
cuted purposes, the ludicrous minuteness of his iano- 
vations —all these are laid bare with the coolness and 
incisiveness of asurgeon’s work. Make your own com- 
ments, do your own romancing, here are the startling 
facts told without reserve and without gloss. And it 
is indeed a wonderful story, needing no aid of the 
imagination to make it one of the most curious in hu- 
man history. 

But all I want to do now is to remark the setting in 
of a new current. Time was when history had to be 
colored and rose-watered and wind-inflated after the 
manner of J. T. Headley in order to catch the popular 
taste. Nothing could be further from this than Mr. 
Schryler’s treatment of the great Tsar of Muscovy. 


KOSSUTH’S RECOLLECTIONS.' 
Hungarian interests are treated of indirectly in this 


‘work, and only so far as they relate to the Italian 


question ; but when we remember that the slightest 
break in the European net-work of States, like the 
merest puncture in a spider’s web, brings to the sur- 
face hordes of rancorous insects, we can readily under- 
stand how a Hungarian movement should have come 
out of the Italian struggle. Kossuth, having been 
thwarted in his possible success against Austria by 
Russia, had fled to Turkey; and eventually coming to 
Italy had espoused the cause of the latter against 
Austria, their common enemy. His account of the 
Italian struggle for liberty throws much light upon 
that interesting period; and though purely historical 
is fascinatingly written. When any weaker principality 
intimates its rights to independent existence, or its 
disposition to manage its own interests, it is generally 
the signal forthe greater powers to interest themselves 
to the extent of adding to theirterritory. Fortunately 
for Italy, Victor Emanuel had her interests at heart. 
He told his minister, Cavour, ‘‘ that he would rather 
give up his throne than not carry out what his people 
expected of him.” Cavour proved himself equal to 
every occasion, and was not o1ly sagacious and bold 
but entirely competent to master all the intricacies of 
the deepest diplomacy, to use the selfish schemes of 
rulers, and turn every event to his own advantage. 

‘““The Congress of Vienna had practically made 
Austria the ruler ofa divided Italy, and converted it 
into a political volcano that was never at rest.” And 
now that Italian unity and nationality, by the aid of 
Louis Napoleon, was likely to become a fact, it is enter- 
taining to watch the play of nations in this royal game 
of grab. Each was desirous of inveigling the others 
into any combination that might result in its own 
aggrandizement. 

Metternich had said, ‘‘Italy is only a geographical 
expression.” But Sardinia entered the Peace Conference 
in Paris in 1856, Cavour had put in his wedge for Italian 
unity, and although the Western powers had offered in 
1854 to guarantee Austria her Italian possessions if 
she would join them in the Crimean war, we now find 
France championing Italian unity. Louis Napoleon 
never really cared for Italy, as was shown by the sud- 
den peace at Villafranca, but merely wished to hum- 
ble Austria, give diversion to France and secure his 
own throne. Austria endeavored to form a German 
confederacy, so that if her Italian or Hungarian terri- 
tories were attacked the whole confederation would 
thus be committed to action. This would have made 
the smaller German States mere dependencies, and the 
Cabinet of Turin said it would convert the Italian 
States into mere vassals of Austria, and finally Napoleon 
declared that he should consider the confederation a 
casus belli. England then followed with her veto; 
Prussia with her scheme for a German empire; Russia 
objects to the increase of power, and hints to Emperor 
Francis Joseph not to thwart Louis Napoleon. 

England, who seemed disposed to look coldly upon 
the Italian question, and continually talked about 
‘‘darling Austria,” and needed ‘‘reforms”’ in Italy, 
as though the interests of the latter could not be 
looked upon as national, endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to gain Russia over to her plans. She nearly 
thwarted Louis Napoleon’s schemes by endeavoring to 
develop a ‘‘formal mediation,’ supported by Prussia 
and Austria, whereupon Napoleon shrewdly induced 
the Emperor of Russia to make the Italian question a 
European question. Of course this angered England 
and she refused to be a party to discuss the treaty of 
1815, orallow any alterations to be made in the Italian 
peninsula. Napoleon, however, was comparatively 
safe, since he had gained Russia’s neutrality and her 
promise to influence Prussia favorably on condition 
that ‘‘ France should waive every thought of dynastic 
ambition in case Italy should be liberated from Aus- 
trian rule.” 

Then Anstria endeavored to arouse Prussia against 
France on the Rhine question. Finally the whole dis- 


By Louis Kossuth; translated 
(Appleton 


1* Memories of My Exile.” 
from toe original Bucegarian by Ferencz Jan>z. 
& Co.) 


cussion was ended by Austria being goaded on to be the 
aggressor. 

Such is diplomacy! No wonder Kossuth exclaims, 
‘One almost feels inclined to ask whether diploma- 
tists are worth what they cost a nation.” And yet, 
now that Russia was pleased to have Austria weakened 
in her complications with France and Italy, Kossuth 
was willing to listen to the intimations that Russia 
might aid Hungary to revolt; and though Kossuth had 
but recently been beaten by Russia he was willing to 
subject feeling to interest, not without a keen sensé 
of humiliation, however, for he concludes his willing- 
ness to accept Russia’s offer in these proud words: 
‘*Murderers of our country! it did not behoove the 
victim of your crime to take the first step toward rec- 
onciliation.”’ 

_ Kossuth, now in England, had been despondent lest 
there might be no war, and hence no opportunity for — 
Hungary. In fact, not a power desired Italian unity; 

and though Napoleon continually foiled England's at- 
tempts to frustrate him, it is highly probable that but 
for Prince Napoleon’s desire for war Louis Napoleon 
would not have kept his war treaty made with Italy at 
Plombiers, July, 1858, and for this France was to have 
Savoy and Nice. And the natural query is: would 

Prince Napoleon (who resigned in anger from the min- 
istry because of Louis Napoleon’s vacillating policy) 

have been so eager for war if he had not been be- 
trothed to the daughter of Victor Emanuel? Kossuth 
seems to have considered Prince Napoleon sincere, 

though he roundly abuses Louis Napoleon; yet he ad- 
mits the former was determined to have peace at Villa- 

franca without giving the Hungarians a chance to 

strike a blow. It will be remembered that France and 

Italy had conspired with Kossuth, and the former par- 
ticularly, through Prince Napoleon, had promised to 
aid Hungary to gain her independence if he (Kossuth) 

would gain the strict neutrality of England, which he 

did. At this point, Hungarian interests come to the 

front. Kossuth engages to gain English popular sym- 
pathy in favor of Italian unity, and lectures eloquently 

throughout England; and coolly suggests to Napoleon 
that Constantinople should be given to England if she 
will agree not to frustrate schemes against Austria. 

He then deliberately endeavors to upset the Tory gov- 
ernment under Lord Derby and bring into power the 
Whigs. He considers himself popular enough in Eng- 
land to do it. far he claims that the Crimean war was 
popular among the English simply because they thought 
Poland and Hungary would thus be freed. His plan 
was to engage the ‘‘ Manchester School” of thinkers, 

which was independent, to combine with the Whigs. 

and thus overthrow the Tory government. Louis Na- 
poleon concurred inthis scheme; Kossuth was suc- 
cessful and the Tory government fell. 3 

It is very evident, however, that Napoleon made a 
cat’s-paw of Kossuth, to keep England neutral while 
he fought Austria. The good of Italy was a second- 
ary matter and Hungary’s welfare merely incidental; 
while Kossuth was anxiously groping about in the outer 
circle for any stray gleam of light that might penetrate 
to him. He showed his wisdom, however, in refusing 
to commit Hungary to action until aid to promote her 
interests was positively promised him; avd then he 
instigated the Servians, Croatians, Moldavians and Wal- 
lachians to revolt, gathered a Hungarian army of refu- 
gees in Italy, and planned to incite Hungary to revolt. 
But although he claimed that Hungary was not to be 
1 oked upon ‘‘as a means, but an object, a co-ordinate 
object ” of the war; and France promised to make the 
war terminate in his favor, still dissensions arose; the 
army was not nationalized till too late, and formed 
simply under Sardinian connection. Even Cavour dis- 
liked Kossuth’s friendship with Mazzini, and the sud- 
den peace put an end to Hungarian hopes, as it was 
doubtless intended it should do. 

An interesting view of the vexed Eastern question is 
expressed by Kossuth in speaking of his country: 
‘¢ Any rational solution of the Eastern question pre- 
supposes an independent Hungary. Without such a 
country the dissolution of the Turkish Empire would 
not lead to conferring liberty on the people now under 
Turkish rule, but simply to an extension of Russian 
influence.” But he was very carefiil not to allow 
Russia to perceive that independent Hungary meant 
prevention of Russian aggressionin Turkey. Kossuth’'s 
sympathies are evidently with Turkey as against ‘‘ the 
ominous extension of Russia’s sphere of power;’ and 
he claims that only by ‘‘ taking up simultaneously the 
causes Of Hungary and Poland could the Eastern 
Question be saved from such a catastrophe.” 


Stories and Romances. By Horace E. Scudder. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Scudder has gathered up a num- 
ber of the stories which he has contributed from time to 
time to the magazines, and given them permanent shape 
in this attractive volume. Their republication will grati- 
fy bis many admirers, to whom it has been a source of 
regret in reading his stories as they bave occasionally ap- 
peared that they were likely to ba buried beneath a mass of 
less attractive and enduring literature, and who, now that. 
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they have been extricated from this fate, will find them a 
source of fresh delight and entertainment. From our 
recollection we judge that a period of some ten or a dozen 
years separates the publication of the earliest and latest of 
these tales. A comparison of the two indicates that Mr. 
Séiidder has gainer in the technical art of story-telling 
while he has not lost any of the delicate fancy, careful 
bandling or artistic touch that characterized his early 
work. His fancy has lost, perhaps; some of its early exu- 
berance, but it has parted with none of the dainty and 
almost elusive quality which marks Mr. Scudder as 
a literary inheritor of Hawthorne. The story, ‘ Left 
Over From the Last Century,’’ might, indeed, have 
been written by that great artist, so cleverly is the 
personality of Antipas Wigglesworth identified with that 
of bis remote ancestor. The same delicacy of treatment 
and subtle analysis of character mark the one or two 
purely society tales which find a place in this volume. It 
is, however, in the element of human interest that Mr. 
Scudder’s stories excel. One feels that the author sympa- 
thises with men and that he does not write without a mo- 
tive. Even where his characters make a mistake in their 
good works, as Richard Hapgood does in the story ‘‘Do 
not the Publicans the Same,”’ so that the story is the rec- 
ord of a failure, the failure is made the occasion of a 
timely moral. ‘‘Such elaborate manifestatioos of Chris- 
tian impulse,” Hapgood is made to say, ‘‘are after all but 
little consequence, the daily gift of our minds towards our 
fellows is of more importance,”’ Or if the author does not 
emphasize a lesson’ in so many words he inculcates it 
through the force of character or example. In the literary 
field of to-day Mr. Scudder is doing an admirable work. 
His books for young people are written from a sympa- 
thetic standpoint and with an appreciation of the needs of 
the present generation, while his more elaborate sketches 
and studies not only entertain the reader but furnish him 
with a pure and lofty ideal of life. ; 


Eminent English Liberals in and out of Parliament. By 


J. Morrison Davidson. (James R. Osgood & Co.) The 
popular interest in this country in the leaders of the Eng- 
lish Liberal party is almost as great as in our own public 
men. Ina certain way it may be said to be even greater, 
for the distance by which we are removed from English 
political life giver a certain perspective and dignity to the 
career and character of the men who are engaged in that 
life. It is certainly true that concerning no men in pub- 
lic life is American opinion so unanimous as concerping 
John Bright or Mr. Gladstone, and this book has the in- 
terestewhich always attaches to any contribution to pop 
ular knowledge on a subject in which popular ioterest is 
keen and widespread. Prepared originally for a London 
newspaper, these brief skercbes are written in an informal 
and entertaining style, but are not the tess vu that account 
faithful pen pictures of the leaders of English Liberalism. 
The volume comprises accounts not only of men who are in 
active politics but of many who, like Robert William Dale, 
John. Morley, Moncure D. Conway, and E A. Freeman, 
are the representatives of English liberalism in the world 
of letters and philosophy. To all who desire to follow 
closely the constitutional growth of England in its polit- 
ical history some such volume as this is absolutely neces- 
sary, and nothing that has appeared, so far as we know, 
gives an equal amount of information in so compact and 
readable a form. 

American Poems. Illustrated. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) This is a beautiful sheaf out of the ripe field of 


‘American poetry. Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, | 


Lowell and Emerson contribute to a volume which is 
equally rich and attractive in its contents and in its exte- 
rior. Probably no two people would make exactly the 
same selection of favorite poen:s; but it is safe to say that 
if all the favorites are not included in this volume, all that 
are included are such as have endeared themselves toa 
host of readers either by their expression of sentiment or 
by their embodiment of some rich heart experience. Long- 
fellow is represented by Evangeline, The Courtship of 
Miles Standish and The Building of the Ship; Whittier, by 
Snow Bound, Among the Hills, Mabel Martin, and others of 
those beautiful lyrics which by their simplicity and ten- 
derness of feeling have made the old poet the true poet of 
the American heart: Bryant coutributes Sella, and Little 
People of the Snow ; Holmes, The Grandmother’s Story and 
The School-Boy; Lowell, The Vision of Launfal, Under 
the Willows, Under the Old Elm, and Agassiz; and Emer- 
son, the Adirondacks, Monadnoc and The Titmouse. It is 
not surprising that a volume which binds between its cov- 
ers poems upon which the continued regard of years has 
set its seal should have attained such a popularity as to 
make this second edition necessary. 


Holland and its People. By Edmundo De Amieis. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) Of books of travel there is literally no 
end, and if they were all as charming as this volume one 
would cordially wish that there might never be. Europe 
has been so thoroughly written up from every point of 
view that all the noticeable features of life are familiar, 
and the writer who ventures into the field must have un- 
usual sagacity as an observer, or unusual resources as a 
writer, to secure attention. Theauthorof this volume bas 
both ; he sees accurately and with discrimination, and he 
reports his observatigns in a style which brings the scenes 
described vividly before the mind. Holland is a unique 
country, existing under peculiar conditions, and deyelop- 
ing habits and manners which differ broadly enough from 
those of other nations to be thoroughly picturesque. De 
Amicis bas pictured the country and the people with sin- 
gular fullness and felicity, and in doing it has written a 
charming bo.k. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, the 
Hague, and other quaint old towns, rich in historical asso- 
ciation, and impressive as representing the patient labor of 


generations, and recalling the most heroic passages in the 
history of the great struggle of the sixteenth century, are 
so picturesquely described that one lays down the book 
with the sense of having seen with his own eyes, instead of 
through those of énothef: 

Montezuma and the Conquest of Mexico. By Bdward 
Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) Whatever Dr. Eggleston writes is sttre to be fresh 
and entertaining and to find a large circle of readers; and 
his daughter, Mrs. Seelye; who has grown up in the at- 
mosphere of his literary workshop and has bad his guid- 
ance in ber own endeavors in this direction, has not failed 
to develop many of the gifts which have won for him such 
general popularity as a writer. The series of ‘‘ Famous 
American Indians,” to which this volume is the latest con- 
tribution, is one of exceptional value for young readers, 
and The Christian Union has already given its hearty 
commendation to the project and to the previous volumes 
which have been published in connection with it. Monte- 
zuma is one of the romantic characters of early American 
history, and this book gives a very clear and effective 
sketch of bis career. The authors have gone back to the 
narrative of Bernal Diaz and to the official dispatches of 
Cortes as the principal sources from which they have 
drawn the material of their history. In a work of this 
kind it would have been unwise to bring in all the minute 
results of recent investigations and researches in Aztec 
history. The narrative is wholly trustworthy, and will 
be profitable reading to young and old. 

Easy Steps for Little Feet. School Readings in Prose 
and Rhyme; Golden Book of Choice Reading; Book of 
Tales ; Readings in Nature’s Book ; Seven British Classics ; 
Seven American Classics. (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co.) These six attractively bound volumes are issued as 
supplements to the Swinton’s School Readers. In paper, 
illustration and binding they are everything that could be 
desired, and the contents are not less attractive than the 
exteriors. In the ‘‘Seven British Classics” are to be 
found selections from Addison, Scott, Lamb, Macaulay, 
Tennyson, Thackeray and Campbell; while Cooper, 
Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes are 
represented in the ‘‘Seven American Classics.”” When 
one compares such books as these with the Readers which 
were once put into the bands of school children, one can- 
not help feeling that the methods of teaching are far more 
natural and attractive than they were, and that familiar- 
izing young cbildren with the choicest work of the best 
minds is the true way to inspire fine tastes and cultivate a 
love for pure literature. 

Out of the Deep. From the writings of Charles Kingsley. 
(Macmillan & Co) These words forthe sorrowful, taken 
from the writings of one of the most sympathetic minds 
which has given itself to the work of literature in this cent- 
ury, are full of hope and inspiration. No man felt more 
keenly than Charles Kingsley the darkness which sur- 
rounds many problems in life; no man wrestled more 
earnestly with doubt or faced intellectual difticulties more 
fearlessly and candidly; and it is because of this large ex- 
perience witb those phases of intellectual melancholy and 
weariness which are most prevalent in this generation 
that Kingsley was to so many a guide and a comforter. 
Warni-hearted, large-minded, carrying ina his thought the 
sorrows of all mankind, Charles Kivgsley diffused an at- 
mosphere of loveand hope, by word and deed, through the 
whole of his life, and no other English writer has written, 
with so strong a hold on the darker side of life, so much 
to comfort, cheer and inspire those who bear great burdens 
orare smitten under great sorrows. 

Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. Edited by his 
sister, Lady Trevelyan. 5 vols. (Harper & Brothers.) This 
luxurious edition of Lord Macaulay’s miscellaneous works 
is similar in style to the Harpers’ edition of his Life and 
Letters, his History, and the selections from his writings. 
It is the most complete edition of nis miscellaneous works 
which has been published in this country. It includes his 
essays, critical and historical, bis three papers on utilita- 
rian philosophy, omitted from previous editions, his shorter 
papers contributed to Knight’s ‘‘ Quarterly Magazine,” and 
his speeches in Parliament. It is the necessary complement 
to his other works. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The works of Prof. Wm. Mathews have reached a sale 
of 46,000 copies. 

—General Lew Wallace’s new novel is out. Itis called, 
‘* Ben Hur, A Story of the Christ.” 

—Edwin Arnold is to have a long original poem in the 
January number of the “‘ International Review.”’ 

—M. Zola has descended on Victor Hugo with the crush- 
ing remark that, ‘‘ After all he is only a lyric poet.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s new Boston offices are in 
the house formerly occupied by Josiah Quincy, one of the 
historic houses of Boston. 

—Mr. R. W. Gilder’s first volume of poems, ‘‘ The New 
Day,’’ has been long out of print, and a new edition has 
just been issued by Charles Scribnor’s Sons. 

—It is said that Mr. Whitelaw Reid declined the MS. of 
‘‘A Fool's Errand,” offered to him in the first instance by 
its author, Judge Tourgee, for a thousand dollars. 

—Mr. T. W. Higginson is building bimself the oddest 
kind of a cottage in Cambridge, Mass., quite after the old 
Colonial pattern. The outside is wholly shingled, and 
painted barn-door red.”’ 

—A collection of the letters of Madame George Sand 1s 
about to appear in France, but it will necessarily be in- 
complete, for many of her letters cannot properly see the 
light for at least fifty years to come. 

—The publication henceforth of regular editions of 
Harper’s and Scribner’s magazines in England will be 
likely to make havoc among the strictly English month- 


lies, of would do so, if any one of them were good enough 
to take a stand as a rival. 

—There is a steady and growing demand for the works 
of Bayard Taylor, His “Dramatic Writings” have just 
been brought out in a single volume by themselves by the 
Boston publishers, Houghton, Miffiin @ Co. 

—The Rev. Dr. Dexter is going abread immediately for 
more materials for his life-work on Congregational His- 
tory. His recently published ‘‘ Congregationalism as Seen 
in its Literature ’’ was only an episode in the work. 

—Captain 8. H. Jones-Parry, an East India officer, has 
been taking a journey around the world by way of Aus« 
tralia, China, Japan, and the United States; and has writ- 
ten an account of it, in two volumes; which is soon to be 
published by Hurst & Brackett, of London. 

—There is a great deal of discussion in art and literary 
circles over the new design for the cover of ‘‘Scribner’s 
Monthly.” The critics differ about it in strong terms, 
some thinking it fine and others bad. We doubt not that 
it is more artistic than the old, but is it more pleasing ? 

—The topic of Minister Lowell’s opening address at the 
winter session of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution 
was ‘‘The true Principle of Shakespearean Criticism.” 
The effort was in his happiest vein, and was listened to 
with great delight by a large audience of distinguished 
people. 

—‘* Wide Awake” is to have a new department called 


‘‘ Newspaper News,” edited by the Rev. E. E. Hale—a good ~ 


idea in capitally good hands. It is intended to keep the 
boys and girls posted as to what is going on in the world 
about them, and will ba an approach toward a ‘“ boys’ 
newspaper.” 

—Henry Holt’s popular ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series’’ of novels 
are coming out in a new binding. Perbaps it is time, as 
over a hundred volumes of the series have now been pub- 
lished, and their dress is getting a little worn. The new 


cover will be of cloth, like the old, but of a darker shade, 


witb an entirely new set of decorations. 

—The following inscription rests over the door of the 
Royal Library in the Britisn Museum: “This library, col- 
lected by King George III , was given to the British Na- 
tion by his most gracious Majesty, George IV., in the 
third year of his reign, A D. MpDcccxxm1.” The facts are 
that George IV. was “short,” and gave the library on 
condition that the value of it should be “ given”’ to him. 

—A.]). F. Randolph & Co.’s, new edition of the * Pil- 
grim’s Progress ’’ will be the same which Strahan & Co., 


of London, issued last year; a fine quarto, with one hun- 


dred illustrations by Barnard and others, engraved in 
the best style by the celebrated Dalziel brothers. Of the 
original edition only five bundred copies were printed, and 
these were sold at five guineas each. 

—The lectures at the London Institution the coming 
winter are to include ‘‘The French Revolution and the 
Various Histories of it,’’ by Mr. Frederick Harrison; 
‘*Tne Gods of Canaan,’’ by Prof A. H. Sayce; *“* Art 
Among the Ancient Greeks,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson; ‘* The 
Prospects of Architecture in Modern Civilization,” by Mr. 
William Morris; and ‘“‘ The Relation of Morality to Litera- 
ture,’’ by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

—‘'Christmas Day and All the Year”’ is a volume of 
twenty-five short stories for children, written for the 
‘*Christian Register,’’ and selected for republication from 
the files by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. Susan Coolidge, Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney, May C. Bartlett and Mary Bartol are 
among the list of authors, and the stories are hkely to be 
both interesting and wholesome. The publisher, George 
H. Ellis, announces that the book will be ready December 
Ist. 

—Mrs. Annie Fields, the author of the new Boston book 

of poetry, ‘‘ Under the Olive,” is the wife of Mr. James 
T. Fields, ex-publisher and now lecturer. Mrs. Fields has 
done something in verse in the past, but the coming of this 
book was a genuine surprise. Itis a collection of Greek 
verses of a very difficult sort to write, and perhaps there 
is nothing in the collection better than the Apostrophe to 
Theocritus, which was first printed in the ‘‘No Name” 
volume of poetry a year or two since. 
_—Our usually well-informed contemporary, the ‘‘ Even- 
ing Post’”’ of this city, falls into the mistake of supposing 
that ‘‘ The Princess Ogherof,’’ by Henri Greville, is a new 
novel, and so accuses the author of ‘‘ undue haste” in the 
production of her works. It is a clear case of not having 
read the book, and so of having nothing to say about it. 
‘‘The Princess Ozherof” is one of the earlier of this au- 
thor’s tales, and one of her most careful, strongest, and 
best. It is anew translation only which has now appear- 
ed. If you can read but one of Henri Greville’s books let 
it be this. It is extremely powerful, and of high moral 
tone. 

—While the Rev. Joseph Cook is going around the world 
a course of ‘* Monday Lectures’”’ is to be given in Boston 
by a circle of distinguished speakers, whose names and 
topics are as follows: the Rev. Mark Hopkins, ‘‘ Upbuild- 
ing vs. Development;” and ‘‘ The Place of Conscience;” 
President Robinson, of Brown University, ‘‘ The Twofold 
Relation of Mora] Law to Modern Science and to Popular 
Religion ;’”’ the Rev. Thomas Guard, subject to be an- 
nounced; Bishop Clark, ‘‘ The Seen and the Unseen;’’ the 
Rev. Dr. F. L. Patton, ‘‘ Thoughts on the Philosophy of 
Belief;” the Rev. Dr. Crooks, subject to be au nounced; 
Chancellor Crosby, ‘‘A Calm View of Temperance;” the 
Rev. 8S. W Dike, *‘ Divorce;” the Rev. J. B. Thomas, 
‘** The Significance of the Historic Element in Scripture;” 
the Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, ‘‘ The Theistic Basis of 
Evolution.’’ These speakers represent the five leading 
Protestant denominations. Why was not the Roman 
Catholic included? Vicar-general Byrne, of Boston, would 
probably have responded to an invitation to take part i: 
the course, and perhaps Father Hecker, of this city. 
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BOOKS OF THE WHEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
com _— memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. 

OLIVER DitTson & Co. 

‘Curiosities of Music.’’ By Louis C. Elson. 

The Welcome Chorus.” By W.S8. Tilden, 

“Song Bells.”” By L. O. Emerson. 

AITKIN & PROUT. 

“Egypt and Abyssinia.”” By Wm. McE. 
Dye. Observations of an officer in the Egyp- 
tian army. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

* Little Mother.’ By Mme. de Pressengé. 
A story of child life in Paris by the wife of 
the eminent French Protestant. 

GEORGE MUNRO. 

** Miss By Amelia B. Edwards. 

* An Eye foran Eye.”’ By A. Trollope. 

“Sola.”” By Miss Thackeray. 

**Luttrelle of Arran.”” By Chas. Lever. 

* Rose Turguand.”’ By Ellice Hopkins. 

AMERICAN 8.S. UNION. 


“The Four Gospels.” By John Kennedy, 

D.D 
___, HUBBARD BROs., PHILA. 

“ Nick Puizel.’’ By George Koehler. A 

realistic study of loca) politics. 
E. P. DuTTON & CO. 

“ Belle’s Pink Boots.’ By Joanna H. Ma- 
thews. A story for girls, illustrated in colors. 

“Indian Summer.” By L. Clarkson. A 
handsome illustrated volume. 

CoOLBY & RICH. 

“ Transcendental Physics.” By J.C. F. Zoll- 
ner. Interesting as showing the attitude of a 
scientist on the subject of spiritualism; an 
attempt to demonstrate the existence of a 
fourth dimension in space. 

WORTHINGTON. 


“What Rosa Did.’’ The story of a very 
small girl. 

“Sunday Chatterbox.” Fullof entertaining 
pictures. 

Trot’s Journey.” By Kate Greenaway. 

“ Chatterbox, Junior.”’ A younger edition 
of Chatterbox.’”’ 

JAS. LOVE, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

“Memoirs of J. W. Pickett.’’ By Wm. Salter. 
Mr. Pickett was Missionary Superintendent of 
the American Home Missionary Svuciety in 
South lowa and the Rocky Mountains. 

T. B. PETERSON & Bros. 


**The Trials of Raissa.’ Henry Gréville. 
BLOCK & Co., CINCINNATI. 
Rabbinical Dialectics.”” By A. Hahn. 
HENRY Ho.LtT & Co. 

“A Dreamer.” By KatbarineWylde. The 
tirst volume in the new Leisure Hour Series. 
HOUGHTON, OsGoop & Co. 

“The Poetical Works of H. W. Lopgfel- 
low.” 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 

“Very Little Tales.’ For very little peo- 
ple. 
*Carl Krioken.’’ A Christmas story for 
boys. 

** Nobody’s Lad.” By Leslie Keith. A pa- 
thetic story of boy life. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS. 


“The Complete Angler.’ I. Walton. A 
noble quarto edition of an Enoglish classic. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
“Mycene.” By Dr. Dr. 


Schliem.anvu’s latest researches. 
“House Beautiful.’”’” By C. Cook. A beau- 
tiful edition of a charming book. 
D. LOTHROP & Co. 
“Roy’s Dory at the Sea Shore.” By the 
Rev. E.A. Rand. A capital story for boys. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


** Under the Olive.” A choice little volume 
of poetry on classical subjects. 
“Lyrics and Sonsets.”’ By T. B. Aldrich. A 
selection of Mr. Alérich’s recent poems. 
“Wild Roses of Cape Ann.’ By L, Larcom. 
A volume of charming verse. 
MAGAZINES. 


Appleton’s Journal, The Congregationalist, 
Fortnightly Review, Nineteenth Century, 
Harpe:’s, Scribner's, Mucmillan’s, Lippin- 
cott’s, Catholic World. 
MUSIC. 

“Choir Anthems.’ T. Martin Towne. 

Bigiow & Main.—* Good as Gold.” 

Sterling Gews.”’ 

Tonic Sol Fa Music Reader.” 

‘The Magi and the Messiah.”’ 

“Christmas Service, No. 3.”’ 
cent, D D. 


By J. H. Vin- 


“THE SPIRITUAL SONGS SERIES.” 


200,000 in less than two years. 


Of Rev. Dr. RoBrinson’s latest hymn and 
tune book for church use, **Spiritual Songs 
for Church and Choir,’’ Rev. J. E.Twitch- 
ell, of Cleveland, O., says: *‘A committee 
of my cburch, after careful examination of 
nearly all modern hymn-books, finally rec- 
ommended for adoption Dr. Charles S. Rob- 
inson’s SPIRITUAL SonGs. We are fully 
satisfied that we have made selection of the 
best book extant.’”’ This work, the first of 
the SPIRITUAL SONGS SERIES, was issued in 
January. 1879; the popular prayer-meeting 
edition, **Spiritual Songs for Social Wor- 
ship’? (of which the N. Y. Evening Post 
says: ‘*‘ Its convenience and desirability can 
scarcely be too highly praised’’), followed in 
the spring of the same year, and in July 
last the third book of the series, ‘*Spiritual 
Songs for the Sunday-school,’’ was pub- 
lished. Of these three more than two hun- 
dred thousand copies have already been 
printed. They probably constitute the most 
popular series of bymn and tune books ever 
issued in America. The price of ‘* SPrait- 
UAL SONGS FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR” is 
$1.20 to churches in quantities; the edition 
for prayer-meetings is sold at 60 cens in 

uantities. Returnable sample copies sent 
ree for examination. 

Of ** SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE SUNDAY- 
ScHOOL”’ the National S. S. Teacher says: 
‘*The book is just such a one as we would 
like to see in the Sunday-school.” The Jn- 
terior (Chicago) says of it: ** We know of no 
other book so excellent for the service of 
song, nor so admirably fitted for cultivating 
a Jove for really good hymns and good mu- 
sic.’”’ Sample copies sent for 25 cents; price 
to schools, 40 cents. It is highly commend- 
ed by Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent and by the 
leading newspapers of all denominations. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 B’way, N.Y. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 and 717 Market Street, Phila., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


DRIFTINC. 


A Poem. By T. BUCHANAN READ. With numerous 
full-page aud initia! i)lustrations, engraved in the 
highest style of the art, trom designs by Miss L. 
B. HUMPHREY. Small 4to. Elegantly bound in 
cloth and gold. $1.50. Canvas, with Russia trim- 
mings, and handsome decorations,in colors. $3.0 
Turkey morocco antique. .00. 

Miss Humphrey,in the drawings of this volume 
has fully entered into the spirit of this beautiful and 
favorite poem. 


DICK CHEVELEY. 


His Adventures and Misadventures. By W. HI. G. 
KINGSTON. Squarel2mo. Cloth. With tull-page 
IiInstrations. $150. 

“The bowk is ful! ot pluck, and it will Go boys good 
to read it."’—Buston Advertiser. 


MOSAICS OF LIFE. 


In Poetry and Prose. Illustrations of the Various 
Epochs of Human Life; Betrothal, Wedded Lite, 
Babyhood, Youth, Single Life, and Old Age. By 
Mrs. ELIZABETH A. THURSTON. Itlustrated. 
Large 12mo. Very attractively bound in cloth, 
black and gold. $1.50. Morocco antique. 00. 

“A short acquaintance with it will secure it a 
Jace among those choice volumes which are to be 
oundin every library,and which are esteemed of 
ee than their weight in gold.’’—Boston 
ournat. 


In Search of the Castaways. 


A Romantic Narrative of the Loss of Captain Grant, 
of the Britannia,’ and of the Adventures 
of his Children and Friends in his Discovery and 
Rescue, oy Sy Voyage Round the World. By 
JULES VERNE, author of “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the S:a,’ etc. New Edition. Il- 
— with 172 Engravings. 8vo. Extra cloth. 


“The story is so charmingly told that old and 
young wili be fascinated. No one should read it un 
der the pressure of haste. Take it up leisurely. read 
it with ease, and it will prove entertaining and in- 
structive. It is a very handsome beovk.’’—Chicaqo 
Evening Jvuraal. 


ON THE RHINE, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
~ 4 LADY BLANCHE MURPHY, T. ADOLPHUS 
TROLLOPE, Mrs SARAH B. WISTER, EDWARD 
KING, and others. With numerous I!lustrations. 
Large 8vo. Cloth extra, gilttop. $3.00 


THE BEEF BONANZA; 


Or, HOW TO GET RICH ON THE PLAINS. Being a 
Description of Cattle Growing, Sheep Farming, 
Horse-Raising and ta? 55 | in the West. By 
Generait JAMES &. BRISBIN, U.S.A., author of 
* Belden the White Chiet,”’ of General 
etc. I)lustrated: l2mo. Extra cloth. 


KATE COMERFORD; 


Or, SKETCHES OF GARRISON LIFE. By TERESA 
A. THOKNET. 1i2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


RHONA. 
A Novel. By Mrs. FORRESTER, author of * Viva,” 
**Diana Carew,” * Mignon,’ etc. Cheap Fditivn. 
lémo. Papercover. cents. 


BEATRICE BOVILLE, 

AND OTHER STORIES. By *“OUIDA,” author of 
**Strathmore,’’ Moths,” Under Two "lags,”’ 
etc. Cheap Edition. 12mo. Paper cover. & cents. 


*,* For sale by al) Booksellers, or will be scent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


7'5 and 71:7 Market St., Philadelphic<. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE. 


CAUTION! 

Says Young: ‘‘ Without attempting to correct 
ine most obvious typographical errata, the 
American Reprinters are reprinting verbatim, 
leaving out most important matter inserted tn 
second edition.” 

Price for the only perfect revised Scholar's 
-cjtion, cloth, ready in December. poet free, 
$3.45 Sample page free. I. K FUNK & CO.. 
tu aad 12 Dey 8t., New York. 


QUR_ LITTLE ONES 


AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL. 
WM. T. ADAMS (Oliver Optic). Editor. 
The most ee Illustrated M ne for Little Chi’. 
dren ever issued. very picture irawn by one of the 
Best Artists, and engraved on wood especially tor 
this work. Oricinal Stories and Poems by the Brst 
Writers forchildren. §S mens free. Agents wanted. 
Monthly. 15 centea a copys $1.50 a year, 
December N@. Ready! All Newsdealers <e!}} it. 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING MPANY 
149 A Tremont ®t,. 


go} PA 
oston. Mass. 


Priv 25 wer cent. Elegant ‘amily 
Bibles, A 28. Extra Profits. Agent. 
BOOKS wanted. A. GORTON & Pubs., Phila 


MACMILLAN & CO/S 
NEW BOOKS. 


4 New Story by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
LOVE AND LIFE. 


An Old Story in Eighteenth Century 
Costume, 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Author of the ‘Heir of Redclyffe,’’ etc. 
$1.75. 


Miss Yonge has cleverly converted the most 
delicate fancies of the old allegory into eigh- 
teenth century realities.—|Graphic. 


New Volume of the ‘‘ Art at Home Series.” 


THE MINOR ARTS, 


Porcelain Painting, Wood Carving, 
Stenciling, Modeling, Mosaic 
Work, etc. 

By CHARLES G. LELAND. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 
12mo, 90 cents. 

An excellent little monograph; no better 
general guide can be found than tbis little 
vook.—{ Boston Traveller. 

It is plain and precise, and abounds in use- 
ful bints and practical directions.—[Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


OUT OF THE DEEP. 


Words for the Sorrowful, from the 
_ Writings of 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
l2mo, $1.50. 


No modern author bas written with more 
toucbing emotion than Canon Kingsley, yet 
none have excelled him in a manliness of tone 
that is at once deep and tender. * * * #* 
Comes in good time for use in the approacb- 
ing boliday scason.—| Boston Courier, 


TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 
HUGH — LLD. 


Itis rare that one meets with a mind so 
deeply imbued at once with the truly scien- 
tific and also the distinctively Christian or 
religious spirit. The bwok isa sermon, but 
itis also, afterits fashion,a beautiful prose 
poem.—[ Advance. 


Itislike a breath from nature’s sweetest 
places to be visited again by Dr. Hugh Mac 
millan. Whoever knows his ** Bible Teach- 
ings in Nature’’ or bis ‘*‘Higher Honesty of 
Nature” need not be charged to procure for 
the quiet moments this latest work, “Two 
Worlds are Ours.’—[Sunday-Schoo! Times. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT’S NEW WORK 
ON “ THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 
Its Catholicity. Its Conflict with the Athr ist, 
Its Conflict with the Deist. Its Conflict wiih 
the Rationalist. Its Dogmatic Teaching. 
Practical Counseis for its Work. Its Cathe- 
drals. By Archbishop Campbell, Arcnbishop 
of Canterbury. 12mo. $1. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A CHBIST™MAS CHILD. A Sketch of 
a Boy-Life. By Mrs. Colesworth, author 
of *“ Carrots,’’ **C :ckoo Clock,” ete. ILilus- 
trated by Walter Crane. limo. $1 50. 

PANSIE’S FLOUR-BIN. By the autbor 
of “When [ Wasa Little Girl,” ete., ete. 
Illustrated by Adrian Stok’s. l6mo. $1.50. 

THE NECKLACE OF PRINCESS 
FIORIMONDE: and otber Stories. By 
Mary De Morgan. With 25 illustrations by 
Walter Crane. Square l2mo. §$2. 

It is pleasant to record another notabie suc- 

cess on the part of Miss Mary De Morgan. . 
. “Her Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde”’ 

isas charming, and fresh. and genuineafairy- 

tale collection as tbe former, and perhaps of 
still more even merit. . . . Waiter Crane’s 
iustrations need no praise. —{Nation, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street. New York. 


Vor. XXIL, No. 21. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WILD ROSE S OF CAPE ANN, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By Lucy LARCOM. lyol.16mo. $1.25. 

A charming book of poems, full of genuine love 
and appreciation of Nature, full also of syinpathy 
with humanity in its various experiences. 


UNDER THE OLIVE. 

Poems by Mrs. ANNIE FIELDS. 18mo. $1.25. 

A beautitul volume of lyrical and dramatic poems, 
mostly on noble or romantic subjects iv Grecian his 
tory and legend. They show not only great tail: 
iarity with Greek literature, but a rare symouaity 
with the modes of Greek thought and expression 
which have made that literature the admiration of 
the world. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; 


Or, Jataka Tales. 
Trausiated by T. W. Ruys Davips. Svo, gilt top. 
This book comprises the oldest collecuon of Volk 
Lore extant, being stories sapposed to have been 
told by Gautama, the Buddha, of events in his pre- 
vious births, and the commentary thereon, contain 
ing a lite of Gautama and add.tional tales. 


A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 


Or, a Thousand and One Extracts from the Taliiud, 
the Midrashim and the Kabbalah.  Coiapiled 
and translated by P. 1. HersHon, author of 
esis according to the Talmud.’ With Introduc 
tory Preface by Rev. F. W, FARKAR, author «ot 
The Lite of Christ." 8vo, gilt top. $4.50. 


Por sule by booksellers. Sent post-j tid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


LiPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER. 
Protusely Tllustrated 


COMPLETING VOLUME JI. 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINING :—l. AN HISTORICAL ICKY 
MOUNTAIN OUTPOST. By George Kex = hal 
ILLUSTRATED.—2. LOST. A Poem. By Mary B. Dodge. 
—3. ADAM AND EVE. A novel. By the auther ot 
OUR GRANDFATHERS’ TEM- 
PLES. By Chartes FP. Ricnaradson. 5 
WILL DEMOCRACY TOLERATE A PERMANENT 
CLASS OF NATIONAL OEFICE-HOLDERS ?—). THE 
PRICE OF SAFETY. By E. W. Latimer.—7. THE 
AUTHORS OF * FROU-FROU.” By J. Brander Mai- 
thews.—8. THE KINGS GIFTS. By Emily A. Bra.i- 
dock.—9. BAUBIE WISHART. By the author ot 
Flitters, Tatters, and the 
BURNING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By Gceorve 
Varney.—ll. THE “Anmaé VOMEVA IN 
SHAKESPEARE. ‘By Prof. James D. Butler.—lv. 
AN EPISODE OF SPANISH CHIVALRY... By Pros. 
T. F. Crane.—13. AUTOMATISM. By Dr. H. «. 
Wood.—l4. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP.-15 LITERA. 
TURE OF THE DAY. 


GAS 


A FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE FOK *%3 
REDUCED IN PRICE TO 
$3.00 per Annum, ‘25 cts. per Number. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Ulustrated Monthly ot Literature, Science 
Art,and Travel. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 185S1. 


With the January Number Lippincott’s Magazine 
will enter upon a Nkw Series,a change which will 
be marked by many improvements and a material 
reduction 1n price. Maintaining the seme high lit 
erary standard as in the past, but presenting new 
and attractive features—rendering the Muecazine 
somewhat hghter im character than hitserto—its 
conductors will spare no efforts to secure tour it the 
distinctive reputation olf a thoroughly popular and 
fixat-class Family Magazine. 

LipPINcoT?T’s MAGAZINE Will aim to furnish enter- 
tainmentand a healthy stimulant to those of both 
sexes who find their best mentaliefreshmentin ligbt 
and attractive reading. 

Its new scheme will embrace a great variety of 
topics, giving special prominence to thgse that con- 
cern actual lite, its interests, social aspects, and 
various phases, pathetic and amusing, presented in 
vivid pictures and graphic sketches. The list ot 
writers will include many new contributors, fresh 
editorial departments wil) be added,and illustrations, 
carefully executed. will continue to hoid a place. 

ua For sale by all Book aid News Dealers. 


Terms: Yearly subscription, $3.00. Single namber, 
25 cents. Crus Ratres.—Three Copies, $7.50; Five 
Copies, $11.50 ; Ten Copies, with an extra copy tothe 
club-getter, $22.00. 

BGP SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of W cents. 


A 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A The First Edition of 20,000 
copies of E. P. Roe’s new 
D 


story, A Day of Fate, pub. 
lished Oct. Ist, was exhausted 
almost immé€tliately. A Sec- 
and Edition is now selling. 
and a Third is printing to 
supply the demand, which is 
greater than for any previous 
work of this popular writer. 
12mo $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & CO,, 


Publishers, New York. 
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Nov. 24, 1880. 


A NEW NOVEL 


BY LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Ready in a few days, 


Simultaneously with its publication in Lon- 
don, by arrangement with the 
English publishers, 


ENDYMION 


NOVEL. 
By the Right Honorable BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, 


Earl of Beaconsfield, K. G., 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘LOTHAIR,” etc., 


etc. 


In two styles: 12mo, cloth, $1.50; 8vo, 


paper, 75 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pablishers, 


1, 3, AND 5 BOND STREET, NEw YORK. 


THE SECOND EDITION, 
23d THOUSAND. 
A DAY OF FATE. 


By E.P. Roe, including the second 
part, not published in The Christian 
Union, in which is told the outcome 
of the ‘‘ Day of Fate.” Complete in 
1 vol., 12mo, handsomely bound ; 
$1.50. For sale by all booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


STORIES FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
A splendid book full of stories, with 
24 full-page pictures, and a handsome 
cover. Quarto. 186 pages. 50 cents. 


APPLES OE COLD. . 
The bound volume of our popular 
weekly. Just the book to please the 
youngsters. Quarto. 208 pages, abouc 
200 fine cuts, 4 nicely COLORED. 
Only 50 cents. 


American Tract Society, 


50 Nassau St., N. ‘23 Franklin 
on, 151% Chestnut Philadelphia, 
State Hochester, 50 Madison Ste. 

Chicago. 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


Novel Christmas and New Year Tokens. 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


A Collection of Religious Prose and Verse ap- 
propriate to the season. 


Cut in the form ofa cen. with Gilt Star 
mak in a 
cover. Tied with a 2a Ribb 50 ces. 


HOUR-GLASS CALENDAR 
FOR 1881. 


Ce = Calendar tor each 

tical quotations. one in 

hi ed covers. with eme- 

at < designs, and tied with a ribbon. 40 
cen 


persons s who found * The Christ- 

mas Bills and * Easter Voices so acceptable, 

will be equally pleased with these new tokens. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 2th St., New York. 


Sold by jBooksellers; or sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of the price, in postage stamps, or otherwise. 


Dr. Duff’s Life. 


A most thrilling account of a wonder- 
ful life, with details of his grand work for 
missions. Introduction by Dr. Taylor. 
2 vols. in one. 1,031 pp. $2. 


FROM HONG-KONG 
To the Himalayas. 


By E. Warren Clark. A fresh and at- 
tractive story of eight thousand miles of 
travel in Asia. With 32 beautiful illus- 
trations, mostly from original photo- 
graphs, including scenes in China, the 
tropics, Hindostan, and the ‘‘ snowy 
range” of the Himalayas. 

l6mo. 368 pp. 32 cuts. $1.50. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Naseau St.. N. ¥.; ‘23 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia; 
75 State St.. Rochester; 50 Madison St,, 
Chicage; 757 Market St.. San Francisco. 


IRENAUS” LETTERS, 


WITH PORTRA 
OR 


‘and taken), | each 
co 
fy +4. American Home 


Journal West Haven Conn, 


NEW BOOKS 


Pictures of Bird-Life in 
Picture and Story. 


By the Rev. M. D. WATKINS, M.A. Illustrated 
with full page pictures by Giacomelli; also a 
large number Ot smaller illustrations. Cloth, 
full gilt sides and edges, $10, Turkey morocco, 
extra, $17.50. 

** Bird Life’ is really a sumptuous volume, and 
lovers of birds who can afford to do so will gladly 
purchase it,”’—{N. Y, Tribune, 

‘‘A special feature of this really magnificent and 
sumptuous work is its superb illustrations by Giaco- 
melhi. They are almost beyond praise, so pertect are 
they in every detail, 80 elabo ately an on gg 
drawn, and 80 artistically engraved. The work is as 
valuable and instructive as entertaining.”’—{Phila- 
delphia Chronicle-Herald. 


The Bible Gallery. 


Containing a selection of 100 of the finest draw- 
ings of Gustave Doré, with Descriptive Letter- 
press by T. R. Chambers, D.D. Crown folio, cloth, 
full gilt, $6; full Turkey morocco, $10. 

A beautiful book, comtnianes many of the best of 
Doré’s illustrations, ed on super-calendered 
paper in superior style. The best book in market tor 
the price. 


Great Painters of Chris- 
tendom. 


By J. FORBES ROBINSON, With many illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal 4to, 448 pages, cloth, 
full gilt sides and edges, $10; half morocco, $15; 
full morocco, $20. 

Containing critical notices of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, Spani-h, French and English Schools 
of Painting, with biographical sketches of the fore- 
most Artists of each School, accompanied by Por- 
traits and Engravings after the most celebrated 


The Illustrations are exceedingly well selected and 
well executed, including nearly every tamous and 
important work necessary to a comprehensive sur 
vey of the subject. 


Series of Character Sketches from 
Charles Dickens. 


Consisting of six fae-simile reprodactions ot 
Drawings by Fred. Barnard, executed in chromo- 
lithography. In portfolio, size 11xl4, per set, $2. 
Large edition of above, large folio size, per set, $6. 
oe are full ot spirit, and remind one of Cruik- 


oug gh they ily. avoid the little eccen- 
tricities of his style. Cincinnati Gazette 


‘The most brilliant and striking illustrations ever 
made of the characters of Dickens are the large draw- 
ings of Fred. Barnard,’’—| Boston Advertiser. 


New Daidlaune, just ready, sent free. 


CASSELL. PETTER, CALPIN & Co. 


LONDON, PARIS, & 596 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


Bap See our New Books for Children before buying. 


Wonder Eyes and What For. 


ELEANOR TALCOTT. A Series of beautiful 
romo Lithographs, printed in seven to nine 
colors, with emblematic cover, 

“Ttis not every one who can hit the mark of real 
childish fancy, be simple, poetical, gracious and gay. 
without awkwardness or triviality, and, in spite of 
the improvement of late years, a really good bouk is 
— a Ly ae One of this rare kind is ‘ Wonder Eyes 

or,’ a book of sketches and verses, whicir 
shows a delicate and good-humored fancy, and a 
plete sympathy with the spirit of childhood, as 
weil as skill in drawing and a ha appy knack at quaint 
versicles.’’—| Providence Journa 


Tim Trumble’s Little Mother. 


new Story tor Young Folks. By C. L. MA- 
TEAUX, With 18 Iilustrations by Giacomell. 
Fcap, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $2. 


Familiar Friends. 


By OLIVE PATCH. Illustrated 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt, 

We have seldom had the pleasure of offering a more 
beautiful or entertaining book tor the youn Deal- 
ing as it does with anima)s familiar to children, it 
forms a book of interest, and blends instruction with 
entertaining. 


The Favorite Album of Fun and Fancy 


Illustrated by Ernest Griset. Crown 
4to, cloth, $1.25. 


Two Gray Girls and their Opposite 
Neighbors. 


Have, author of ** Three Brown Boys.”’ 
4to, boards, 
cloth, extra 


throughout. 


By 
Over 40 illustrations. 256 pages, 
cloth back, lithographic cover 
binding, in ‘silver, gold and black, 


The Old Fairy mrad 


[New Edition. } 
Edited by Jams Mason. With numerous origuoas 
illustrations. Colored boards, WS cents; cloth, 


“Little Folks’” Christmas Volume. 


Vol. XII., with Colored Frontispiece and nea arly 500 
Pictures. Colored boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $1.75. 


Pictures to Paint. 


With numerous Original Colored Plates by Kate 
Greenaway, dwards, etc., etc., with accom- 
panying uthne Engravings intended for water- 
color painting. Extra Fcap, 4to, in colored wrapper, 
§ cents; or cloth, gilt, $1. 


Painting-Book for “ Little Folks.” 


A series of Outline by Kate Greenaway, in- 

tended for wa'er-color painting (with amusing let- 

ter-press descriptive of the pictures), specially pre- 
ared tor the ** Little Folks..’ Fiexible rd cover, 
ithographic side, cents; cloth, gilt, “$1 


Little Folks’ Nature Painting Book. 


Like Little Folks’ Painting Book.”’ 60 pages, Fcap, 
4to, OW cents; cloth, full g:it, $1. 


Black and White Painting Book 
Tllustration. 


Silhouette Illustrations. Lithograph cover, 0 cents; 
cloth, extra yilt.$l. 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


*,* If not for sale by your Bookseller, will be sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1881 


WILL CONTAIN 


Serial Stories, 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates -Ajar,” ete.; GEORGE P. LATHROP, author of 
“A Stuc y of Hawthorne »: W. H. BISHO author 
ot “ Detmold”: W. D. H OWELLS, anthor of * The 
Lady of the Arvostook, » “The Undiscovered Coun- 
try’’; and HENRY JAMES. Jr.. author of “The 
American,” ‘* The Europeans,” ete. 


Short Stories and Sketches, 


By HARRIFT BEECHER STOWE, T. B. ALDRICH, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON, MARK TWAIN, ROSE. TERRY COOKE. 


Essays 


On biographical, historical and social sub 

GOLDWIN SM TH; EDWARD EVERETT 
the social, political and religious life of the cone 
in the time of Christ; AM M. ROSS I, on 
The Wives ot the Poets”: JOHN FISKE, on 
Culture, Myths and Folk-Lore of our Arya 
Ancestors’; R. L. | UGDALE, on * The Relation Of 
Society to Crime. 


Travel Sketches 
In Norway, by H. H., and b 
other picturesque lands an 
Discussions of Living Questions 
in politics, education, industry and religion by 


portese specially qualified to treat them thorough- 
and in an unpartisan spirit. 


ects, b 
ALE.o 4 


excellent writers on 
inte. esting people. 


The ATLANTIC furnishes its readers in the course 
ot the year as much reading as is contained in 
Twenty Ordinary Volumes ot 300 pages each. 

Terms: $4.00 a year, in envetes, postage : 36 
certs a number. With superb lite-size corsrelt of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whitt er, Lowell or Holmes, 

00: with two portraits, $6.00; with three portraits, 
$7.00; with tour portraits, $8.00; with all five por- 
traits, $9.00. 


The numbers for November and Decem- 
ber will be sent free to all new subscribers for 
THE "ATLANTIC for 1881 who remit before 
December 20. 


Remittances should be made by money order, 
draft, or registered letter, to 


MIFFLIN & CO., 


- BOSTON... 


FOR CHILDREN 


bers getextra Nos. 


| Liste NEW now. ress. | 
Nursery Puolishing Company. Boston. 


The Weekly Republican, 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NEWS- 
PAPER. 


INDEPENDENT—NOT NEUTRAL. 


[Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. } 

The Weekly edition of THE SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN isa comprebensive and intelli- 
gentreview of American life from week to 
week, taking due notice as well of all import- 
ant events and movements elsewhere through- 
out the world. Its summaries of news are 
prepared with great care, special attention 
being given to the presentation of New Eng- 
Jand news. Its editorial articles discuss broad- 
ly and with independence a wide range of 
topics, political, social, literary, scientific and 
ethical. Its correspondence is of unusually 
high character, embracing regular letters 
from Boston, New York, Washington and 
other centers of interest in this country and 
abroad. Frequent stories and choice selections 
of original or quoted poetry lend variety to 
the paper and increase its attractiveness. 
Each number containsa column ot religious 
intelligence. Agricultural matters are fully 
treated, particularly those that are local to 
New England, and market reports are pub- 
lished with epecial reference to the informa- 
tion of farmers. New Englanders both at 
bome and abroad find THE WEEKLY REPUB- 
LICAN a valuable assistantand guidein maia- 
taining their acquaintance with public affairs 
and their knowledge of the growth and con- 
dition of the older States of the Union. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 a year; in clubs of 10 
or more, $1.25 per copy. 


A LIBERAL CASH COMMISSION 
To Postmasters and others acting as Local 
Agente. Terms to agents furnished on appli- 
cation. Specimen copies free. 
THE DAILY REPUBLICAN, 
A Firet-Class Mornivug Paper of Large 
Circulatien, 
Seventy-five cents a month: $9 a year. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN, 
A Literary and Family Journal of High 
Character. 
$2 a year. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 


SPRINGFIELD, 
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HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS:! 


DITSON & CO. call attention to their elegant and 
useful music books suitable for presents, and es 
pecially to their 


VOLUMES OF BOUND SHEET MUSIC. 
Price of each in Cloth, $2.50. Fine Gilt, $3. 
The following are collections of Piano Music: 
THE CLUSTER OF GEMS. 43 pieces ot high 
character. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 79 of the best 

of new dance music, by the most celebratec 

posers. 

GEMS OF STRA USS, sptendid ard brilliant 

compositions 

PIA NOFORTE GEMS, 100 sclect piano pieces. 

HOME CIRCLE, Vol. I. 170 easy pieces for be- 
ginners. 

HOME CIRCLE. 
22 are for 4-hand 

PARLOR MUSIC. 
pieces. 

CREME DE LA CREME, 2 Vols. %5 select 
pieces of some difficulty, suited to advanced players. 

FOUNTAIN OF GEMS. ‘7 easy and popuiar 
pieces. 

WELCOME HOME, 70 easy and pupular pieces, 

PEARLS OF MELODY. 50 pieces of moder- 
ate difficulty 

Pia ALBUM. 

on. 


Allot the books ahove named are alike in size 
style, binding and price. 


com- 


Vol Il. 142 pieces, of which 


2 Vols. 120 easy and pupalar 


102 pieces. Fine collec- 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 


HYMNS AND CAROLS. 
ALL NEW. 


The Angelic Song. Gloria in Excelsis. 


Geo. Warrea. 

The Nativity. (Sacred Song’.......... Holden BD 

Worship Christ. our New- Borns King. i. P. Danks. 35 

There Were Shepherds... ......... . R. Wolsely . 75 

O Let Your Mingling Voices Rise.... .A. J. Holden. #0 

And there were Shep: W.C. Williams. 60 
Christmas Anthem, *‘And there were a: 

H. P. Danks W 

Now, when Jesus was Born........... L. ra Jacoby. 75 

Alleluia. (Anthem)..... ........... Henry Wison.1 00 


Angels from the Realm of Glory. 
( 


Wm. Warren. 
Love Divine. Quartetie...... Geo. Wm. Warren. 
Sweet Babe of Wm. Warren. 
Calm on the Listening Ear of Night... A.J. Holden. @& 


Over 100 Carols by the best « omposers, each 5 cts. 
A full Catalogue of our New Christmas Music will 
be sent to any address. 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHOIRS. 

HOLDEN’S SACRLDMUSIC. A collection of music 
from the best composers, embracing every variety 
of sacred songs weg uartettes,and choruses, for 
all occasions. 

BARNES’S QU ARTETTE COLLEC ‘TION, A new com- 
pilation trom modern English and German com 
posers tor quartette choirs. Price. $2. 

WM.A.POND& CO., 25 Union =quare,N.Y, 


For Christmas Entertainments! 
BIGLGW & MAIN’S 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Christmas Annual N No. 11. 


Contains 16 pages; surpasves all other in 
quantity, quality and variety. per 100 copies. 
Sent on receipt of 5 cents. No. 1 to 10 supplied at 
same prices. 


Christmas Service No. 3. 
A_new and beautitul Concert Exercise, by Dr. J. H. 
VINCENT, entitled *‘THE MaGt AND THE “Messian.”” 
Price for Complete Service. 10 cents; $7.50 per 100 
copies. Leaflet for use by C opgregatiun, $1 per 100. 


‘Tree of life. By Dr. J. H. Vincert. An 


elaborate Christmas Exer- 
cise, with appropriate Hymns. Price, $3 per 100 
copies; by mail, 5 cents each. 


Christmas Cantata. Claus.” by 


W. Howarp Doanr. 
The music and words are very attcactive, and the 
Cantata, when properly rendered, is the most ef 
— holiday entertainment ever offered to the 


An 


pu 
Price for Music and Words complete, 25 cents. 
edition of Words only is issued at le. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


1880. FILMORE'S 1880. 
Christmas Selections! 


Our collection this yearis the best ever offered— 


beautiful, and full of lite. EIGH SEN PA GES. 
Price 5 cts. MORE 1.0. 
° Cine noati. 
N. B. publis’ the best S. S. Song Book. 


BOOK, illustrated with 670 en ravings 

m origina! designs. Fourteenth Thousand. vised 
and Corrected. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gi!t Edge. ries. 
Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton & Co,P hila. 


BEES 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


T. G. NEWMAN, Il! 
NOW READY. 

Send Address on Postal tor Deacriptive Price 
Liet, and for Putnam’s New Catalogue of Fine 
Books, nearly ready, mailed free. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fitth N. Y. 
B and Forei 


or epartment of or big! 

provided for Families, Schools, Colle;:- 

Ban New Bulletin mailed for stamp. 
killed Teachers should have ‘Application Form 

W. SCHERMERHORN, A.¥., 


oJ leaned. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGIN EER’S 
ro 


Bast l4th St., near University |, a. 
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FURS.* 


J\URS constitute the epic in dress, as laces do the 
lyric; the one appeals to the heroic, as the other 
to the imaginative and ethereal in taste; and in both 
have the great and powerful of the world delighted to 
array themselves. Sables and ermine have been an- 
other name for royalty and power, and fitly symbolize 
both. In the time of Henry VIII. as much as two hun- 
dred guineas was paid for a sable cloak-lining, and so 
great was the extravagance in these coveted posses- 
sions (sables and ermine) that a royal edict restricted 
their use to the rank of viscount. Yet so greatly has 
the art of preparing and dyeing furs improved that our 
American sovereigns can array themselves in skins far 
exceeding in beauty those worn by their ancestors. 

There is no part of the domain of dress more con- 
trolled by fashion than this one we are considering. 
Perhaps some who read this may remember the enor- 
mous yellow muffs and boas of marten skin, with long 
tawny hair, which delighted the taste of our grand- 
mothers. But surely there will be no difficulty in re- 
calling the time when mink carried all before it; it 
was easy to gauge the length ofthe purse by the depth of 
color in the fur. Muff, tippet and cuffs—that was enough 
to make the ordinary soul content; while some re- 
joiced in the possession of deep round capes, and 
others, still happier, in long cloaks. How unsightly 
they arenow ! Yet in the rennaissance of old styles 
they will surely return in some form. Already there 
are signs of their revival in cloak linings and linings of 
hoods. <A muff at Gunther’s, which twenty years ago 
would have been worth $100, is now offered for $25; 

howing how far this discarded: favorite has fallen. 
The black, silver and gray fox, the lynx, the beaver, 
and even the once despised chinchilla, are the favorites 
to-day, and are accepted not alone on account of the 
fashion but because of their inherent beauty. 

Certainly nothing can be more regal than a garment 
now at Gunther’s, made of embossed velvet trimmed 
with black fox. When one learns that this trimming 
costs $20 per yard one is not surprised that the price 
of the dolman is $380. After seeing this, a simple 
tight-fitting jacket, lined with squirrel and trimmed 
with beaver, seems very modest and inexpensive at $90. 

The beaver is, on the whole, in more demand than 
any other fur now, and isin fact a creation of to-day 
in its mode of dressing and preparing. The skin in its 
natural state is covered with long coarse hairs, which 
are pulled out, leaving a soft downy surface of a foxy 
or ashy brown, with which we have all been long fa- 
miliar in gentlemen’s collars and gauntiets. This is to 
be much used this winter in its native color but is 
more beautiful dyed a glossy black, as it has been worn 
on cloaks and dolmans for a few years past. When 
the white hairs are introduced it is known as the 
‘‘ pointed beaver,” and this violation of nature has been 
extremely popular, as witness the thousands of cloaks 
adorned with it to.day. These white hairs are drawn 
through the pelt or skin with a crochet needle and fast- 
ened on the wrong side with sewing silk. 

As fur trimmings are more in demand now than ever 
before it is well to know something of their relative 
values. The silver fox is the most costly (of course 
always excepting the sable)—in fact is not offered by 
the yard ; but the whole skin, about two feet long by 
one broad, costs $90. The black fox, which has long 
glossy hair of surpassing beauty, may he obtained for 
$16 a yard. Beav er in the natural color is about $3 a 
yard, the black rather more, and the pointed, $6 or $7. 
Chinchilla is about the same as the pointed beaver. 
varying, of course, as these all do, with quality and 
width. Cheaper trimmings may be obtained for $1 or 
75 cents, made chiefly of cony dyed to imitate more 
costly furs, and 25 cents will purchase squirrel] in 
various colors. These and other cheap skins mas- 
querade as sable, beaver and fox, and are easily recog- 
nized as common imitations of the originals, but in the 
present rage for fur-trimmed garments are largely 
used. 

The fur known as Grecian chinchilla is $2 or $3 a 
yard. It has a soft lovely surface of mottled black, grey 
and white, and it is a curious fact that it is neither 
Grecian nor chinchilla—it is a dyed otter; hence there 
is not the slightest propriety in itsname. But as it is 
very delightful to the eye and to thetouch we forgive 
the stupid misnomer—the more ridiculous as the chin- 
chilla is a native of the Andes, and knows as little of 
the ‘‘ Isles of Greece ” as did Praxiteles of the home of 
the Incas. 

At Johnston’s, the corner of Broadway and 22d 


*It is scarcely necessary to state thatat C.G. Gunther’s, on 
lrifth Avenue, near Twenty-third Street, furs of every vari- 
«ty may be found in newest forms of beauty, but it may not 
ty a8 well known that J. & C. Johnston,on Broadway, coroner 
«! Twenty-second Street, make this a very rich and special 
de; artment. 


street, there is a cloak lining made entirely of sable’s 
paws, valued at $400. It presents a singular mottled 
surface, the hairs running in all directions like count- 
less eddies on the surface of a stream, and the various 
shades of brown blending in a very harmonious whole. 
The reverse side shows the thousands of irregular 
pieces sewed together with marvelous skill and in- 
dustry, and it would be difficult to estimate the num- 
ber of little feet that have contributed to this strange 
and luxurions wrap. 

The skins of tigers are popular now for muffs and 
collars, and even trimmings. A setof the former may 
be had for about $18. But this ferocious type of beauty 
seems much better adapted to rugs, for which it is 
used with startling effect ; the head stuffed, and green 
glassy eyes gazing at you with a terrible reality. 

Seal-skin sacques will be worn, but less extensively 
purchased than the beautiful fur-trimmed garments, 
which are later, and certainly more becoming. Still, 
with so many thousands invested in the old favorite it 
cannot soon pass away. Gunther, who takes furs on 
storage in the summer (at five dollars on a hundred of 
value), held in this way this year property which was 
insured for over halfa million. ‘This house has been 
in the fur business for seventy years, the present 
proprietor being the grandson of the founder of the 
house. A history of the fur trade during that period 
would comprise much of the early history of our coun- 
try and its relations with Great Britain and France. 
The hunter and explorer were identical, and furs were 
the great magnet which drew civilization toward the 
northern part of the Continent. In the history of 
civilization these have borne no inconsiderable part, 
and have thus had a far more grave and important 
mission than to dazzle us on Central Park and the great 
thoroughfares. 


THE POET’S HOUSE 
By Horace E. ScuppDeEr. 
Ill. 

THE DINING ROOM. 


HB dining-room opened from the hall, and the 

table was laid for tea. It was not yet cold 

enough for a furnace fire, but there was a blaze upon 
the hearth. 

‘*T am like most rational people,” said Stillwell; ‘I 
put off unchaining the dragon down stairs as Jong as I 
can. Once he gets full possession I have to keep him 
fed, and we feel his hot breath in every part of the 
house. A useful beast, but he must be kept under.” 

‘* We have not yet come to tbe point,’’I said, ‘‘ when 
in small houses we can have our little steam-engine to 
be man-of-all-work; to keep us warm, to cook our din- 
ners, to wash our clothes and turn the crank of our 
sewing-machine.”’ 

‘¢ He shall not come into this house,” said Mrs. Still- 
well, quickly, ‘‘so long as there is a.comely girl will- 
ing to do service with me.”’ 

‘‘And so long as the chimneys all draw,” added her 
husband. ‘ Mrs. Stillwell and I are heartily at one on 
this point; but then it is not necessary to be very pos- 
itive, for the danger is not very near. Yet thereis a 
class of reasoners who seem to start with the assump- 
tion that all household work is a drudgery, and that a 
release from it means freedom for better things. We 
are old-fashioned enough to believe that a household 
is a miniature nation which may live at peace with all 
other nations, but will not, and wisely, relinquish its 
means of defense and support and imperil its integrity 
by surrendering its ordinary duties. Independence 
alone makes interdependence possible. It is bad 
enough that we should be forced to have our water 
supplied by pipes but I see no way out of that in cit- 
ies, although there does seem to be some possibility of 
relief through driven wells; but I would reduce the 
number of necessities which households have in com- 
mon to the smallest possible, not extend it as far as 
may be. I have given up buying my light, and I cer- 
tainly don’t want to buy my heat, of a company.” 

‘« Still, there is economy in it.” 

‘* It is possible that we get more light for our money 
through gas than we should otherwise, and certainly 
we consult our ease when we use it; but I contend 
that we have much more light than we need, and that, 
aside from the sanitary considerations, we sacrifice a 
great deal of beauty and wholesome pleasure. The 
principle is somewhat the same as that which applies 
to heat. Every one recognizes the charm of an open 
fire, and many are sensible that the additional cost is 
a legitimate one in consideration of health’ and socia- 
bility. We are coming to see the same thing quite as 
clearly in the matter of light, though there we are 
helped by the plea of economy. When kerosene was 
first brought into use it was hailed as the poor man’s 
light; but see how it has now brought back the lamp 
into life, and how quickly our better taste has made 
the lamp to have a special beauty. And if one wishes 
to go a step beyond, and glorify his house with candles, 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that he is in the 


| 


line of the best literature and art. Dees upon it, 
enduring art, in whatever form, infallibly selects those 
accessories of domestic life which are elemental, and « 
not the result of caprice or fashion: and you will not 
find gas or furnaces in great pictures or great poems. 
It is our business in our houses to square our life by 
these lasting laws, and not by the accidents of the 
time.” 

‘** Do you think, then, that kitchens and servants are 
essential properties of a house? and that in the coming 
time in our cities we shall not have our tables econom- 
ically furnished by co-operation?” 

‘‘T do not know how far co-operation may take the 
place of boarding houses ; I hope it may work a change 
in that respect; but I am as certain as I can be of 
anything that the kitchen, as we understand it. is more 
necessary to the integrity of a house than the dining- 
room. The dining-room may be, as it often is, com- 
bined with it; and when it is separated for conven- 
ience, as it is with us, for instance, the connection is 
a close one. Eating, sleeping and keeping warm are 
the physical bases of the house in all times, and, as I 
said before, the integrity of a household is assaulted 
when it is dependent upon the outside for these funda- 
mentals. I consider that family as in a bad way where 
the art of making bread is lost, just as I should think 
any girl improvident who could work a sewing machine 
and could not use her needle. The old phrase, ‘ Every 
man’s house is his castle,’ means much more than a 
legal right to security in it; it means that there he is © 
on the defense against ‘all adversities which may hap- 
pen to the body, and from all evil thoughts which may 
assault and hurt the soul.’ Everybody recognizes in 
general terms that home life is essential to a pure 
family, and a pure family essential to a noble State: 
but I maintain that we disregard too much the vital 
force of the house itself in its structure and its ap- 
pointment. -A narrow, dark entry is an offense against 
Christian civilization, and a steep staircase is an in- 
fringemenut of the moral law.” 

‘‘Your pretty table furniture,” I said, turning to 
Mrs. Stillwell with a smile, ‘‘ must be credited with 
some of the humanizing influence of your house.” 

“It is good economy, too,” she replied. ‘The 
more we have been able to improve the appearance of 
the table the less have been our butchers’ and grocers’ 
bills. You see, if the eye is fed something of the raw- 
ness of one’s appetite disappears, and the refinement 
of a table diminishes the grosser demands without 
diminishing the real nourishment.” 

‘¢*That sounds philosophical,” said I, with my head 
on one side; ‘‘but-it seems to me I should sit longer 
at such a table and keep on tasting of what is before | 
me. Will you give me another of those delicate apri- 


cots?” 
‘‘Mary is right, for all that,” said her husband. 


‘‘The longer we are at table the less we eat, for eating 
becomes a graceful accompaniment to the hour. Take 
tea, for example. Since we have set up our samovar 
the actual consumption is reduced, not merely because 
it is made on the table, under our eyes, but because 
the making partially satisfies the appetite through the 
other senses, and drinking is not the only way that we 
receive our tea. So, at dinner, when we have a lovely: 
plate of fruit, such as Mary only can arrange, we are 
so well pleased with its fragrance and beauty that our 
refusal to do more than take a grape or two is not 
merely from an unwillingness to destroy the symme- 
try, but because we have been rendered less hungry: by 
the sight of the fruit.” 

‘“‘You would make dining, then, one of the fine 


arts?” 


‘*Yes ; and as I keep my best pictures for daily use 
and familiar beauty so I would have every breakfast, 
dinner, or supper at which I sit with my wife alone a 
separate delight. I think many of our family dinners 
are nearly as immoral as standing drinks; quite as im- 
moral, certainly, as the lunch taken before a marble 
counter as one sits on a high stool.” 

‘‘And Mr. Stillwell tempers his talk to the sin. I 
suppose; gives you poetry with prunes and philosophy . 
with pineapples.” 

‘* You do not believe that,’ said Mrs. Stillwell, to 
whom I had looked. ‘‘ You know perfectly well that 
I regale him with all the gossip J have heard during 
the day and that he reports all that he has seen or 
heard.”’ 

‘Pray what is that bookshelf for, then?’ I asked 
maliciously, pointing to one against the wall near the 


table. 
‘* Books of reference,” said Stillweil, promptly. ‘‘It 


is extraordivary how many little questions come up 
for discussion at the table; questions of dates, of 
names, of quotations. So I keep a dictionary, a book 
of dates, a brief biographical] dictionary, a dictionary 
of poetical quotations, and one or two other such 
books at hand. It is the sideboard to our menta! 
feast. We don’t keep everything we possibly need on 


the table itself.” 
‘* Does Mrs, Stillwell have to refer to them to’settle 
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the ages of the people she gossips about?—you know 
she says she gossips, it is not I.” 

‘‘Yes, we keep a Triennial on the shelf; it is: an 
admirable book of reference. We see when a friend 
graduated, and guess how old he was at the time. 
But you are not to speak lightly of this gossiping. 
Wait till you are married.” 

‘‘Is it, then, a secret of married life?’’ 

‘‘T am convinced it is; I am sure that marriage sets 
a woman free in conversation and locks the man ap.” 

‘¢Do you mean that when we are married we pour 
out all our light-headedness freely, and you discover 
that it would be idle to waste sound words on us?” 
—and Mrs. Stillwell looked her question besides. 

‘‘Oh, I have a much more rational explanation. 
Every woman bas a latent power of reporting what 
she sees or hears, but she never has full exercise of 
her faculty until she 1s married. When she is a girl 
and bas a confidante she chatters—” 

‘Have you been listening, John?” 

‘“‘I said it at a venture, but I knew I was right. 
She chatters about endless nothings, and has to hear 
endless nothings. 
the first time a perfectly patient listener—”’ 

‘*The modesty of the man!’’ 

‘‘__And a perfectly sympathetic one. Her husband 
asks for nothing else but to hear his wife talk, and he 
merely asks questions or throws out a suggestion now 
and then.”’ | 

‘‘John’s suggestions are never less than half an 
hour long, Mr. Gilchrist.” 

‘* He discovers, to his amazement, that his wife can 
repeat verbatim long conversations, and tell affairs, 
however involved, with perfect accuracy. He never 
gets over the marvel. The truth is, the woman who 
marries has for the first time a perfect listener.” 

‘*You said that before, John. You should wait for 
me to say it.” 

‘*But that is not the whole truth. She really sees 
things for the first time. Her husband’s sympathy 
enables her to speak the trath freely, and the power 
to speak the truth is an immense aid to one’s power to 
see it.’’ 

‘‘To think that my bits of news which I give Joon 
should have such a fine name! But you have only 
told us half; go on. I want to know why the husband 
stops talkiug. But no; I will tell Mr. Gilchrist. Be- 
fore he marries, the young meu—just anch a one as 
Mr. Stillwell was once—pours out all he has in his 
mind at the feet of the young woman. He delivers 
over to her keeping his crudest theories, his most 
flighty imaginations. He knows they will be safe with 
her; but the real reason of his inexhaustible talk is 
that he is so full of himself. As he falls in love, he 
doesn’t care to know anything more about his mistress, 
what she thinks or knows, but he strikes her dumb 
with his own volubility; he is so anxious to make him- 
self known to her. It’s the declaration, you know; 
he is declaring himself. He thinks he sees into her, 
but in the innocency of his heart believes it impossible 
for her to see into him unless he unlocks all his doors 
himself and invites herin. Itis charming. It is irre- 
sistible, and it is what makes every man either a very 
wise man or a very foolish one to his mistress. Then 
when he marries he gets over all his restlessness and 
impatience. The wife is won, and they have a forever 
in which to know each other. He doesn’t in the least 
think it necessary to explain himself to his wife, but 
he is suddenly inexhaustibly curious about her, and so 
he becomes dumb and she speaks.” 

‘* Well, of all rationalizing creatures!’’ I began. 

‘*It might have been put more discreetly, perhaps,” 
said Mr. Stillwell; ‘‘ but I suspect that you are ac- 
countable for this sudden disclosure. We never should 
have thought of accounting to ourselyes for our- 
selves.”’ 

**No, indeed,” said his wife. ‘‘ Nothing is more de- 
lightful than the way in which we take each other for 
granted.” 

** Exactly; and that explains what I have said with 
regard to a wife’s sudden freedom after marriage. All 
the world exists for the entertainment of herself and 
hnsband. She has reached a position; before that she 
was not placed.”’ 

*“*Oh, come,” I objected: ‘‘do not let us have any 
discussion on that point. I must believe that the 
young woman whom I have not seen and whom yet I 
am to marry is in some distinct place, and does not 
wait for me before she becomes herself.” _ 

‘*No, there can be no dispute abont it,” said Mrs. 
Stillwell, positively. ‘‘ The thing is so.” 

But what was so I pretended not to understand. 
We had risen from the table and had walked to the 
other end of the room, where a little conservatory 
continued the walls. The end of the room had been 
extended a dozen feet under a glass roof, and the earth 
had been built up from below to a level of the floor of 
the house. Thus we walked directly into the winter 
garden from the bright room. A pleasant 
of earth and green had peryaded the room all the while 


When she is married she has for 


fragrance | 


we were at the table, and I canght myself thinking 
how very pretty all this would be in sunshine. Mrs. 
Stillwell anticipated me when I would have said it. 

‘‘ You must wait till morning thoroughly to enjoy 
this. The sun gets at us through all this green, and it 
is almost like breakfasting in a garden.” 

‘‘T like it,” I said; ‘‘and yet I don't believe I should 
have made my conservatory off from my dining- 
room.” 

reasoned it out,’ said Stillwell. was part 
of our plan to make the common things of our life 
uncommon. There is nothing really gross about eat- 
ing ani drioking, and the physical needs of life are 
not despicable, but it does no harm to put up a little 
guard on this side. So, what with Mrs. Stillwell’s 
daily report of the world, our chase after some intel- 
lectual game, and our flowers, we manage to save our- 
selves from starving our souls while we are feeding 
our bodies.” 

‘¢And then I can take care of my flowers su much 
easier here,’’ added Mrs. Stillwell. 

‘* Besides,”’ said I, willing to make my little contri- 
bution, ‘‘ they are not so much a show.”’ 

‘¢Exactly. They are a positive part of the common, 
daily family life.” 


@ut Poung Folks. 


MRS. BANGS’S PIES. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
WENTY-THREE pies! an’ only two boys to eat 
them!” said Mrs. Bangs. ‘‘ That never ’lldo!”’ 

‘‘T know who’d come, mother,” said Tommy, who 
was deep iu the raisin-box, ‘‘if you asked him. He’d 
be awful glad!”’ 

‘‘Who?” asked Mrs. Bangs, absently. ‘‘ Twenty- 
one, twenty-two—yes, that quince tart over in the 
corner makes just twenty-three. It’s a mite burnt on 
the edge, to be sure, but, then, it counts; an’ boys 
won't mind so long’s it’s a pie. Who, Tommy, did 
you say we better ask to Thanksgiving?”’ 

‘* Jed Barker,” said Tommy, quickly; ‘‘oh my! ain't 
that a stunner! I never see such raisins,” and he 
clapped it into his mouth and fell to crunching with 
great satisfaction. 

‘‘ Jed Barker!” Mrs. Bangs stopped admiring her 
pies and sat right down in the nearest chair out of 
sheer inability to express her astonishment in any 
other way. ‘‘ Well, if I ever!” at last she said. 
There was a rustling in the raisin-box, consequent 
upon Tommy’s poking around for the biggest speci- 
mens. ‘‘Why, ’twasn’t only yesterday that you 
wouldn’t speak to him,’’ said his mother in a puzzled 
way, ‘‘an’ now you want him to come to Thanks- 
giving!” 

‘*Oh, well, he’s a good enough fellow now,” said 
Tommy, carelessly ; and picking up a generous bunch, 
‘‘Do you want me to seed these, mother, for the 
pudding?” 

‘‘They’re a-bein’ seeded pretty fast now, I should 
think,” said Mrs. Bangs, getting up from her chair to 
examine her stock. ‘*‘ Mercy! how they’ve gone! is 
that the bottom of the box? 

_**Tt does take such lots for cake,” observed Tommy, 
reflectively, beginning to pick off the loose stems 
from his bunch. ‘A box don’t last no time, mother.” 

‘¢‘T should think not,” said his mother, looking at 
him sharply. ‘‘ Well, Thanksgiving don’t come but 
once a year, so you might as well have a nice time, I 
s’pose, if the raisins do have to suffer. Now what in 
the world do you want that Jed Barker to come here 
on Thanksgiving for—say, Tommy ?”’ 

He won’t get nothin’ at home,” said Tommy in a 
burst; ‘‘just think of it, not even a chicken! and 
we’re goin’ to have such a lark—just everythin’ !” 

‘‘Are the Barkers poor?” asked Mrs. Bangs in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Why, I never s’posed it. His mother 
wears a silk gown to meetin’ an’ mine’s only alpacy ; 
an’ I’m sure her bonnets are a sight better ’n mine. 
Why, Tommy, she dresses like a lady.” 

‘‘ Well, they’re just awful poor,” 


said Tommy, 


‘leaving the raisin-box and coming precipitately to his 


mother’s side. ‘* Now, I’ll tell you somethin’. Is the 
door shut?” he asked mysteriously. 

‘*Yes,” said Mrs. Bangs, glancing over her fat 
shoulder. ‘‘Whatever is the matter with them Barkers? 
Do tell on, Tommy, you make me nervous as a witch.” 

‘*An’ are you sure Mose ain’t up stairs?” said 
Tommy, peering into his mother’s fat face doubtfully. 

‘*As sure as shootin’,” replied Mrs. Bangs, decid- 
edly; ‘‘hain’t I sent him down to the store for some 
molasses? If you don’t hurry an tell what you’re 
agoin’ to, Tommy Bangs, you sha’n’t have any Thanks- 
giving; that’s settled.” 

Thus adjured Tommy made all haste in his power, 
and began to rattle off what was on his mind so fast 
that his mother had all she could do to follow him. 


‘* Well, I was a-comin’ up past there yesterday an’”—— 

‘*From school, do you mean?” interrupted his 
mother. ‘* What made you go that way?” 

‘* Oh, the other boys were all a-going,” said Tommy, 
‘‘so I said I'd gotoo. Well, teacher asked me if I’d- 
take Jed’s book to him, ’cause he wasn’t at school, an’ 
I said yes 

‘* Yes, sir, you mean,’’ corrected Mrs. Bangs, quick- 
ly. ‘* Didn’t you have no better manners than that?’ 

‘*1I said yes, sir, to him,” said Tommy indignantly, 
‘but I’m a-tellin’ you now, an’ Mose ’ll be back if I 
don’t hurry’”’—— 

‘*Go on,” said Mrs. Bangs, ‘‘ what next?” 

‘*Well, I run ahead of the others,” said Tommy; 
‘* they waited at the corner, ’cause they didn’t want to 
see him, an’ ’’—— 

‘1 don’t see why you boys can’t any of you take to 
Jed Barker,” said Mrs. Bangs, puckering up her fore- 
head. ‘‘Ain’t he a good boy, Tom?” She looked 
fixedly at her son as she spoke, with her honest blue 
eyes, and waited for him to answer. 

‘¢ He—well, he’s a brick, mother,” cried Tommy, the 
color flying all over his face; ‘‘there ain’t no boy 
round here would a done what he’s bein’ a-doin’. Say, 
won’t you have him to Thanksgiving? Do, ma.” 

‘* How can I tell, till I know what you’re a-drivin’ 
at?’ cried Mrs. Bangs, out of all patience, and sitting 
down in the chair again. ‘‘ You’re the beatenest boy 
to drive anybody crazy, Tommy, you be.” 

‘‘ An’ I looked through the window,” said Tommy, 
hurrying on, ‘‘ an’ what do you think I see?” 

‘*If you peeked you ain’t no child of mine,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bangs. ‘* Don’t say you did that.’’ 

‘*T didn’t peek,” said Tommy, the hot blood coming 
up to the roots of his yellow hair. ‘‘I couldn’t help 
see as I went past the window. Icouldn’t.” 

‘* What was it?” asked his motherinthe greatest 
interest. 

‘‘’Twas a bed in the corner, right down on the 
floor,’”’ cried the boy, his eyes growing bigger and 
bigger each moment at the remembrance, ‘“‘ an’ a little 
girl was a-lyin’ on it—not much bigger ’n Mose.’”’ He 
turned away with his back to his mother, and winked 
violently two or three times. ‘*‘An,—an,” he added, 
whirling back again, ‘‘ she said ‘ Come in!’ so I went.” 

‘* How did she look, Tommy?”’’ cried Mrs. Bangs ex- 
citedly. ‘‘Why, I didn’t know as the Barkers had any 
little girl.” 

‘‘No more didn’t we,” said Tommy. ‘‘Oh, she 
looked—she looked—oh mother! she was hump- 
backed!’ With a violent sob, the boy burst out into 
the tears he could no longer control, and flung himself 
headlong in his mother’s lap. 

‘There, there,” said the good woman, stroking his 
fuzzy hair with her big hand soothingly, while she 
winked away something on her own wet lashes, 
‘*don’t take on so, child; I dare say she was only 
restin’; she probably walks all around.” 

‘*She hain’t never walked!” said Tommy, with a 
gasp, and sitting bolt upright he gazed with big, round 
eyes into his mother’s face. 

‘* Hain’t never walked!” cried Mrs. Bangs, after him. 
‘‘ The poor forlorn little creeter! Ob, what did she 
say, Tommy?” 

‘‘She didu’t say nothin’,” said the boy, wiping off 
the tears with the back of his fat little hand, ‘‘ only 
told me that ’cause she couldn’t get up to open the 
door for me. An’ then she asked me to sit down an’ 
wait for Jed. An I did, an—an’ then I didn’t know 
what to say, so I asked her if she was goin’ to have a 
Thanksgiving, an’ she said—whatdo you think ?—that 
she didn’t know what they were.” 

‘‘Why, that’s worse than the heathen,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bangs, lifting ber hands in surprise. 

‘‘ An’ I told her ’twas to eat till you couldn’t eat no 
more,” said Tommy, looking around with delight in 
every feature on all the preparations for the festive 
occasion. ‘‘ Not bread an’ butter an’ gingerbread but 
lots of pie, an’ turkey, an fixings. Oh my!” He brought 
up with a final smack as if all the good tastes were 
melted into one. 

‘* What ’d she say?” asked Mrs. Bangs, thoughtfully. 

‘‘ She didn’t say nothin’ for a minute,” said Tommy 
reflecting, ‘‘ then she said, ‘Oh!’ It scared me to hear 
her say it, ma.” 

‘‘] should think ’twould,” said his mother, ‘‘I’m 


sure.” 
‘* An’ she said they never had butter on their bread 


—never—an’ Jed was a-savin every bit to pay for the 
doctor to come every little while to see her back; it 
gets so bad. An’ out of school he works for the old 
shoemaker around the corner, an’ runs of errands for 
lots of folks. An’ sometimes he goes out to study his 
lessons under the gas-lamps—he does, truly, now, 
ma 

‘* Oh, Tena she interrupted, ‘‘I don’t believe 
that.” 


‘¢ She said so,” said the boy; ‘‘’s true as I live she — 


did! An’ the mother sews an’ sews all day—except 
when she goes to carry home the work, an’ Sundays: 
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‘ur she’s got one good gown a lady give her before she 
moved here, an’ she will go to church.” 

**Oh, Tommy,” said Mrs. Bangs, remorsefully, jump- 
ing up and beginning to walk rapidly up and down the 
floor, ‘‘ how I have envied that gown! Such a wicked 
woman as I be!”’ 

**You ain’t half as wicked as I be!” cried Tommy, 
in great dudgeon at hearing her words. ‘*I wouldn’t 
speak to him, an’ none of the boys would, ’cause we 
thought he felt so smart. Oh, dear!” 

‘*Tommy ’’—Mis’ Bangs turned around quickly, 
and looked at the clock—‘‘ do you suppose we’d have 
time to run over to Mis’ Barker’s now, you an’ me?” 

‘* Hey?” said Tommy, feeling sure he must have lost 
his wits entirely. 

** Yes; over to Mis’ Barker’s, I said,” repeated Mrs. 
Bangs firmly; ‘‘ we’re going to have the whole of 'ém 
over here to Thanksgiving, Tommy Bangs! What 
else are my twenty-three pies for, I’d like to know?” 

‘*The whole of ’em?” repeated Tommy in amaze- 
ment. ‘* The little girl an’ all?” 

**The whole of ’em,” said Mrs. Bangs. ‘‘ Bless you, 
yes. That poor little thing shall come anyway. You 
and Jed can fetch her in your arms. I won’t have it 
on my conscience that she’s never seen a Thanks- 
giving!” 

‘** Put right on your bonnet, mother,” cried Tommy, 
hopping into the bedroom wildly for the bandbox. 
‘* Never mind your bakin’ gown—don’t, ma.” 

‘She wouldn’t come if I should go in that rig,” 
laughed his mother, following him into the bedroom 
just as the outside door burst open and Mose came in 
with a very red face, tugging the molasses can after 
him. 

‘“‘Oh where you goin’?”’ he said, setting down his 
burden with a bang on the floor—‘‘ my arm ’s ’most 
broke, ma, draggin’ that old thing. Do gimme a piece 
of cake.” 

**We’re goin’ out of an errand, Tommy an’ me,” said 
Mrs. Bangs, coming out into the kitchen with her best 
gown on and her mouth full of pins; ‘‘an’ you must 
keep house till we get home, Mosie dear.” 

‘* Where you goin’?” said Mose, standing stock still 
in the middle of the floor—‘‘ say, ma?”’ 

‘*To get somethin’ for Thanksgivin’,’’ said Mrs. 
Bangs, taking the biggest pin out of her mouth to pin 
her shawl with, and looking at Tommy with a smile. 
‘*So you be a good boy, an’ don’t tease, an’ we'll tell 
you when we get home.” 

‘*“Phooh! I don’t want to get no more things for 
Thanksgiving,” said Mose scornfully, and feeling of 
his arm. ‘‘ That ain’t no fun, a-luggin’ great heavy 
things! I wish Thanksgivin’ was here now,” he added, 
**T do; I’m so hungry.”’ 

‘*An’ when it dces come,” said Mrs. Bangs softly, 
as she took Tommy's hand and went out of the door, 
‘‘it’ll be such a Thanksgiving as never was; for we're 

goin’ to have somethin’ then at our table you’ve never 
seen there before, Mosie Bangs.” 

‘‘*Tain’t a-goin’ to be our fault, is it, ma,” cried 
Tommy, wriggling along on the icy pavement by her 
side in such a state of delight he couldn’t walk straight 
at all,‘‘if the Barkers don’t see one Thanksgivin’—say, 
is it, ma?” 

‘*T sh’a think not,” declared Mrs. Bangs, in such a 
hearty burst that Tommy gave another sudden wriggle 
that nearly sent him on all-fours. A clutch at his 
mother’s well-worn shaw] saved him. 

‘* Mercy to me!” she exclaimed in dismay, her big 
comfortable figure lurching toward him. ‘‘ You ’most 
pulled me over backwards. Be careful, an’ do stop 
your teeterin’, an’ look where you’re goin’.” 

‘That man orter put some ashes down,”’’ said Tom- 
my, glancing back over his shoulders. ‘‘ We might 
’a’ fell an’ hurt us awful, mother!’’ 

“Of course, if you go skippin’ along, when you 
ought to be mindin’ your ps and qs,”’ said Mrs. Bangs, 
hurrying on. ‘‘ Come, we’re ’most there,” she added, 
looking up quickly at the one little glimmer that pro- 
claimed the Barkers were lighting up. 

‘‘]’m ’most a mind not to go in,” she said witha 
gasp, stopping short out by the little old gate. ‘I 
wisht I’d a-sent you: you run along in an’ ask ’em, 
Tommy.” 

““What’ll I say?” asked Tommy, nothing loth, and 
standing on one toe as high as he could in the hopes 
to be able to compass all of the room that the meager 
light made possible. ‘‘ Say, how’ll I do it, ma?” he 
repeated in an awful stage whisper. 

‘¢For mercy’s sake!” cried Mrs. Bangs, pulling his 
jacket sleeve, which brought him down suddenly to his 
original position. ‘‘ You'll have ’em all out here, if you 
don’t keep still—sh !” 

‘¢ Well, how’ll I do it?’ reiterated Tommy, dread- 
fully excited. ‘‘Oh! I see somebody a-peekin’ out of 
, the winder.” 

Which had the effect to bring Mrs. Bangs to all 
her known rules of etiquette. 


‘* You run in an’ tell ’em—no; tell Mis’ Barker—that’s 


proper—that it’s my compliments, an’ to ask her if 
she’ll eat our Thanksgivin’ dinner with us.” 

‘* Not all of it,” cried Tommy in a loud tone of hor- 
ror. ‘*Oh, dear! I wisht I hadn’t a-come, Ido. Don't 
let ’em eat all,” he finished, breaking out into a 
sniffie. 

‘* You silly boy!” cried his mother, shaking his arm, 
‘*there’ll be enough for them an’ us all too—more'’n 
you can eat—twice over. Do be still!’ 

** Will there be?” exclaimed Tommy, wiping up with 
an immense air of relief. ‘‘ Oh, then, I'll go in right 
smack off.” 

And before his mother could give him another 
satisfactory drill he sprang over the low steps and, 
entirely forgetting his manners, pushed open the 
door. 

‘It’s my compelmunse—my compelmunse,’”’ he an- 
nounced wildly, hanging on to the door-knob. And 
then, all eyes being on him, he could get no further. 

‘* Who is it, Jed?” Mrs. Barker’s eyes were saying, 
as she sat over by the table, mending away for dear 
life. But before she could get an answer there came 
a little thin piping voice from over in the corner. 

‘Oh, it’s the boy who was here the other day, 
mammy,” she cried eagerly. ‘‘The nice boy who told 
all about Thanksgiving,’’ she added. 

‘*That’s it!” exclaimed Tommy, nodding approv- 
ingly at being understood. And, besides, it felt good 
to be called ‘‘nice.”’ ‘‘An’ that’s just what I come for 
tc-night. My mother’s outside, an’ she says you’re to 
eat some of our Thanksgiving dinner. An’ it’s goin’ 
to be a buster!” 

A groan without the window proved the truth of 
Tommy’s words. 

Mrs. Barker sprang to her feet and something glis- 
tened in her eyes. 

‘‘ Your mother is so good,” she cried. And then, to 
Tommy’s utmost amazement, she looked upward while 
her pale lips moved. 

‘‘She’s a-comin’ anyway,” cried Tommy, now justin 
his element, and thinking it the grandest thing in the 
world to give out Thanksgiving invitations; and he 
pointed his small stubby thumb over in the direc- 
tion of the little sick girl. ‘‘My mother said so; 
an’ Jed an’ me’s to carry her.” 

Jed ran excitedly over to the small bed in the cor- 


ner. 
‘‘Say, Janey,” he cried, you’re goin’. 


just think! Thanksgiving !”’ 


Oh Janey! 


Janey gave him one look and clasped her hands, | 


while Mrs. Barker stole quietly out to finish her part 
of the business. 

‘Do you like it?” asked Tommy, coming up to hover 
over them, and staring to his heart’s content. ‘‘ Well, 
then, you orter see what we’re goin’to have. Yes, 
sir; it’s a goose—an awful fat fellow. An’ it’s a- 
hangin’ in the back pantry. Mose wanted a turkey, 
but I’d druther have a goose; so we drew lots with 
some strings. Mother said we might; an’ I drew 
goose, an’ a puddin’ with white on top, an’ lots an’ 
lots o’ pies. Oh, I guess a meetin’-house full; yes, 
sir, chuck full!”’ 

‘‘Oh!” said little Janey. 

There was a small scuffle going on at this point down 
by the door. And in came the two mothers, both at 
once, with their hands clasped in each other’s and 
their faces illumined with joy. 

‘¢ You poor, blessed little creeter, you!” said Mrs. 
Bangs, falling down on her knees by the little bed. 
‘¢To think you’ve been a-lyin’ here so long an’ I never 
knew it!” 

‘¢ You’re come now,” said little Janey simply. And 
she put out her small, thin hand into the big, strong 
one, and smiled. 

‘‘T’ve come now,” repeated Mrs. Bangs, getting up 
and wiping off the tears from her shining red face, 
‘‘an’ you won’t git rid of mein one spell, I tell you. 
Tommy Bangs, we must just step it home’s fast as 
we canor I shan’t git ready for Thanksgiving, ’s true’s 
you’re alive.” 

‘* An’ if Mose should eat any raisins,’’ cried Tommy 
in alarm, as a sudden thought struck him, ‘‘I know 
there won’t be enough for the puddin’! Do hurry, 
ma!’’ and he began to clatter to the door. 

‘¢ Never mind the puddin’, ”” said Mrs. Bangs, burst- 
ing out intoalaugh. ‘‘ We’ve got somethin’ better ’n 
forty puddin’s!” And she beamed over at the little 
bunch of Barkers until thesunshine flew right into the 
very bottom of their hearts. 

‘«¢ We can’t never thank you,” said Jed, his dark eyes 
looking very big in his hollow cheeks—‘‘ but we'll 
come!” 

‘¢ We'll come,” said Janey’s happy little crow, ‘‘every 
single one; mother, and Ted, and me!” 

And they did! A big table with the very best table- 
cloth on, spick and spandy, was set in the middle of 
the Bangs’s old kitchen, and literally crammed with all 
the delicacies of the feast which the two delighted 
children began at break of day to pile promiscuously 


upon its surface, shining up everything that could be 
bright, until it seemed as if their arms would drop 
out of their sockets! 

And every third minute they would fly to Mrs. 
Bangs’s side, almost driving that good woman crazy 
by their incessant plying of the same old question, 
‘‘Ain’t it ’most time to go for Janey Barker—say, 
ain’t it?” 

‘‘For the land’s sakes, yes!” cried Mrs. Bangs at 
last, in her confusion picking up an old two-tined 
fork to baste the goose with! 

The boys sprang for their caps; and nothing was to 
be seen but their departing heels. 

‘‘They might as well go, if ’taint but ten o’clock, 
she cried to herself, and wiping her hot face, ,“‘ or 
shall fly off the handle, goose an’ a]]!” 

But they didn’t get back quite so soon; for Mrs. 
Barker had sat up half the night or more to get Janey 
something to move off from the old bed with—some- 
thing with a little touch of brightness—and the little 
sacque, made out of an old blue merino skirt carefully 
laid away, wasn’t quite done when the Bangs boys 
came pouring in, saying their mother had sent them! 

‘She can’t go just yet,’’ she said in a worried way, 
and threading her needle with all speed. ‘‘I will hurry 
as fast asI can. Can’t you sit down and wait?”’ 

But she didn’t know the Bangs boys. 

Mose dragged his toe in perfect desperation back | 
and forth over the well worn carpet and looked at 
Tommy. Every minute seemed an hour to them both. 

**Oh de-ar!” they gasped dolefully, unable to keep 
still for their lives another moment longer. 

But just then a neighbor from the flat above came 
running down with a little red sacque trimmed with 
white braid in her hand. 

‘** Here—here’s Amelia’s,” she cried. ‘‘ Don’t try to 
finish that, Mis’ Barker, you'll sew yourself to death. 
Here, clap this on to Janey.” 

The Bangs boys crowded up to see, while Seay 
‘** oh-ed”” with pink cheeks and bright eyes. The little 
sack was drawn on and the procession started. 

But not until Jed had nearly killed bimself making 
a soft little bed out of an old comfortable and conjur- 
ing up new ways for their journey, which, added to 
the countless valuable hints the Bangs boys felt called 
upon to give, consumed a large portion of time. 

But at last they are off, all the neighbors for a block 
around running thoir heads out of the several win- 
dows tocrane their necks for the unusual sight of 
‘¢ Mis’ Barker’s little humpbacked girl goin’ out for 
Thanksgivin’!” 

Here, set her right down here,” cried Mrs. Bangs. 
as the boys marched in, proudly, with their burden, 
‘‘right here!” And she flew over to a little cot bed 
drawn up by the table. ‘‘There,” she exclaimed, her 
honest face beaming as the burden was laid down, and 
Janey’s pretty brown head nodded merrily away like 
a flower on its stem. ‘‘She looks like a queen—she 
does!” 

Can anybody tell of the delights of the feast? How 
they sat, and ate, and talked! How Ted told stories 
till his mother rubbed her eyes in amazement to see 
him so merry, and Tommy determined to himself to 
let the fellows know what a splendid companion he 
could be! How Mrs. Bangs went back to the days 
when she was a girl, and frolics and holidays were 
plenty! How every one made nonsense and went riot- 
ous over it, till the afternvon shortened and the twi- 
light came on! 

Then the goose’s bare bones stood up high and dry 
in the dusky light, and the empty pans showed where 
the pies had been, and the pudding ran low in the dish. 

“If this is a Thanksgiving,” cried little Janey 
Barker, when nobody could eat more, and there was no 
strength left to laugh, ‘‘it’s the beyewtifullest thing 
that ever was!’ and she ended up with a rapturous 


sigh. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: : 
ID you ever see a potter’s wheel? I have just 

seen one. There was a very large wheel, larger 
than the biggest spinning-wheel you ever saw. A man 
turned this wheel by asmall crank, and a cord or band 
which passed around it made asmall table revolve very 
rapidly. The table was only about as large around as 
the bottom of one of our milk pans. You see, every 


‘time the big wheel turned around once the little table 


had to go ever so many times to catch up. Look and 
see how much faster the little wheel on the front of 
the baby’s carriage has to turn than the big wheels at 
the side. While the table was revolving very fast the 
potter took a lump of clay—not just picked up out of 
the ground but brought from far away and well wetted, 
and worked into a smooth pasty mass—and placing it 
on the table pressed it with both hands for a moment, 
then in some magical way, it seemed to me, he put one 
finger into the middle and slowly raised his hands, and 
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lo! as the wheel turned there appeared a vase of lovely 
shape. After that it had to be baked and dipped in 
some coloring and baked again, but the shape was all 
made in less than a moment by the pressure of his fin- 
gers as the wheel turned. I cannot begin to tell you 
how curious it was. If you are ever near a pottery go 
and see it. . 

Many of the pretty vases we have now are made ina 
mold, and that work is very interesting too. Who 
will find the place in the Bible where the potter and 
his clay are mentioned? 

East ORANGE, N. J., Aug. 29, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Papa has taken The Christian Union for a good many years- 
It was only a little while ago that | noticed anything about 
Aunt Patience’s WritingDesk. I bave three brothers and two 
sisters. Iam ten years oldthe 24th of November. I should 
like very much to be one of your nephews, and I should like 
to see my letterin The Christian Union. — 

From your nephew, GAVIN N. A. 

I’m glad you noticed the Writing Desk at last and 
took pains to write me aletter. Get your sister, if she 
_is large enough, to wish you a happy New Year for me 
on your birthday if this paper gets to youin time. Not 
a great deal of the year will have passed when you do 
get it, so it willdo then. There is one sure way to 
make it a happy year ; do you know what that way is? 


BROOKLYN, Oct. 30, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

lam fourteen years old and live in Brooklyn. 

I bave never written to you before, but I have been very 
much interested in the letters in Tne Christian Union and 
bave noticed several conjectures as to your identity, all of 
which seem to bave been wrong. Now may I have a guess? 

I enjoy reading very much, especially Dickens, Scott and 
the “flistory of the United States.” I bave read Toomas 
Hughes's ** Tom Brown at Rugby and Oxford,”’ and I bope he 
will visit -the pubiic schools of Brooklyn (especially No. 11). 

We have read The Coristian Union ever since it was pub 
lished, and mamma thinks she cannot get along without it. 

Your nephew, GEO. W.T. 


One thing is piain; you read the paper very carefully 
and your guess is a very bright one. But it might not 
be correct afterall. I should like to know Mr. Hughes 
and I do not wonder you wanted to see him. Can you 
find any new people to take the paper so that you can 
get a Bodley Book? 


STANTON, July 30th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Iam a little girl eight years old. My nameis Florence C. I 
live near Northfield, in a little place called Stanton, in Minne- 
sota. I live ona farm. I have never been te school. Mamma 


teaches me at home. My Aunt Anu and cousin Mabei are | 


visiting at our bomethissummer. Their home is in Detroit, 
Mich, Mabel is tbree years and a half old. She is very cun- 
ning and very pretty. We have nicetimes. Weeach havea 
dol!. I bave a doll’s carriage, bed and trunk. 

I haveaset of dishes and a little cupboard to put them in. 
I have a nice writing-desk, a pretty pen-holder and a very 
cunning little pearl-handled pen-knife. 
- For my birthday present I had a microscope to look at 
flowers and a book of Natural History. I have read the 
*Child’s Book of Nature,” Shawl-Straps,”’ The Child's 
Bible,” and my Natural History. I read Sunday-scbool books, 
the storiesin The Christian Union, and “St. Nicflolas.."" We 
have nine birds. We have a great many chickens and turkeys. 
One day when Mabel first came she brought ina lot of chick- 
ens and put them in my doll’s trunk. She shut down the lid 
and sat on it. and said she was going to be the *‘ muzzer ”’ to 
them. We bave two colts. Their names are Jess and Bess. 
We havea great many treesand a nice orchard. Wehad a 
great many apples last year. This year we had very few. If 
you send me a letter, please Cirect it to for 
that is where we get our mail. FLORENCE M.C., ~ 


You have somebody in your house who knows how 
to teach little girls. Your letter is such a good one! 
I wish all the cousins would give their names and ad- 
dresses as plainly as youdo. What a funny little girl 
Mabel is! I’m sure you must have had fine times this 
summer, and now that cold weather has come you can 
enjoy your microscope. Other things besides flowers 
are beautiful to look at—a fly’s wing, a spider’s web— 
almost anything God has made is wonderfully beauti- 
ful when you magnify it enough to see all the little 
parts. 

St. AGNES SCHOOL, Oct. 17th. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 
-Mamma was surprised to see{my letter printed, and now 
seeing I am away at school I thought I might write another 
letter. It is raining very bard and so it is very dismal. There 
are two little girls here from Brazi!, one of them is fifteen 
and the otheristen. Just think, they cannot seetheir mother 
for two years; and then she is coming to see them and tske 
the oldest away and bring another little girl. They live north 
of Cape St. Roque, a little way from the Equator. I must 
now bring this long letter to aclose. You must pardon me 
for taking so much of your time. 
From your loving niece, JESSIE M. B. 
What in the world is the matter that a girl thirteen 
years old should call a rainy day dismal! Let me tell 
you something. Perhaps you do not know how very 
dry and thirsty the earth has been these last few 
months, and how all the great rivers have been calling 
the brooks to give them moré water, and the poor 
brooks sent back to the springs for more, and the 
springs have been too faint to answer. So our wells 
would give us little water and nothing was wanted 
more than the rain. Why, only three or four weeks 
ago the great city of Boston was in dread lest they 
should have no water to drink, to put out fires, or 


-~ 


to make steam for their machinery. Do you think the 
rain seemed dismal to them when at last it came? 
Now I am not much of a dancer, but if I ever danced 
at all I think it would be to the rain drops on a good 
brisk rainy day. A rainy day is such a good time to 
do so many things in that one can’t do out-of-doors— 
writing to your Aunt Patience, for instance—and it is 
a grand time to hunt up lonely girls from Brazil or 
somewhere else and make the day bright for them. 
No! no! you mustn’t make your rainy day dismal. 
Appoint some bright happy work for those days and 
they will soon rival the sunniest days you have. 


BALT., August 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It bas been a long time since I wrote, but I hope you don’t 
forget me. I passed for the highest classin the primary de- 
partment and am real glad. I have had a nice time in tbe 
country this summer, and just got home. I thought maybe 
you would like to hear tbat I made two nice sponge cakes 
to-day all by myself, but didn’t bake them, for fear I would 
burn myself. My little brother talks about Aunt Patience, 
too. Hetold mamma l/ast night, as she was putting him to 
bed, that he wished he had a new foot. for his toe didn’t seem 
to go right; you know, be was so tired and sleepy from trot- 
ting about. He says he is saving up to buy six hundred dogs, 
soif he lives in the country when he gets big he will have 
plenty. 1 have a dear Jittle girl named Rebie, who lives near 
ug, to play with, ard we are each just nine years old. I had 
my picture taken and gave it to papa for a surprise on my 
ninth birthday, and it was’most as nice as getting a present 
myself. Ed and Clarence and Jim send their love to you and 
our cousins, too. Yours affectionately, 

ANNIE T. R. 
No, indeed, I have not forgotten you nor Eddie 
nor Clarence. Is Jim the funny little brother? 
This I thought would be a good time to let the cousins 
know about your sponge cakes. IfI ever should have 
you all at a party I should want each of the girls to 
bring a cake of your own making, and if the boys can 
make one I should like that—and why shouldn’t they 
learn? Wouldn’t a cake be a nice Christmas present 

for youto make for somebody? Try it, girls. 
Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARADE: THANKSGIVING. . 


[Dear Aunt Patience: 

I doubt if you want another charade; but I venture to send 
this one, because it is a special favorite with us on account 
of its scope for picturesque arrangement in the first scene ; 
and I send it now, tratif you would like it may fit into the 
paper Thanksgiving week. 

Whether or no you take it, Iam your affectionate niece, 

ROCKLAND, Me. ANGIE M. MOFFIT.] 


Frrst SYLLABLE—THANKS. 


[Scene : Gypsy camp. A woman braiding flat straws. A boy 
placing rticks undera tin pail hung up gypsy-fashion on 
three poles. A young girl sitting in tent door.| 

A YOUNG MAN (entering). 
Good even, pretty maiden. 
Will you my fortune tell? 
The events of my future 
I'd like to know right well. 


Gypsy GIRL (rising). 
And if I'll tell your fortune, 
Will you then cross my palm? 
Fora bit of shining silver 
I'll tell it to a charm. 


YOUNG MAN (taking out his purse). 
Oh, yes, the money’s ready, 
Ifthatisall youask. (Gives her some coins.) 
Now hasten from my future 
To draw aside the mask. 


Gypsy.— First, many thanks for this, sir. 
(Showing the coins.) 
Now hold your hand out—so 
(She holds it palm upward.) 
Andall your hidden future 
You very soon shall know. 
(Scans his palm closely.) 
With my prophetic vision 
I see the pine trees tall, 
Through which the flickering sunbeams 
Fall on an ivied wall. 


There is a dainty cottage. 
Itlooketh toward the west; 
It stands like fairy bower, 
In ivy mantle dressed. 


Near it I see a maiden 
As fair as fair can be; 

And by her side thou standest. 
Thy wedded wife is she. 


Out ’mid the city’s turmoil, 
On the very busiest street, 
Where daily back and forth go 

Many hurrying teet, 


Stands an inviting office, 
With your name on the door, 
And there daily you add to 
Your riches, more and more. 


As year by year flies onward, 
The cottage grows too small 

For you and that fair maiden 
And children, seven in all: 


So'you move to another, 
A stately country seat, 
Where all your future passes 
In bappinees complete. 


Youra MAan.—Thanks, thanks, my pretty maiden, 
For the skill that you have shown : 


And now you've told my fortune, 
Pray,can you tell your own? 


Gypsy.—Nay, nay, kind sir, I cannot. 
My future's bid from me. 
Though I can read for others, 
My owul cannot see. 


YouNG MAN.—Thanks, thanks, my p-etty maiden, 
For the skill that you have shown 

In telling me my fortune, 
Though you cannot tell your own. 


Last Two SYLLABLES—GIVING. 


[Scene: Lonely street. Same Gypsy girl with several basketa on 
her arm. | 
Gypsy.—All day I’ve walked the city streets, 
And but three baskets sold. 
And now ’tis dreary night once more. 
And I’m hungry and cold. (Shivers.) 


I dare not spend a single cent 
To buy a bit of bread, 

For that old gypsy Magdalen 
Would beat me if I did. 


So I must beg from door to door, 
Though itis hard, I know; 

I'd almost rather starve to death 
Than get a morse! so. 


(Knocks at a door, which is opened by a woman.) 
Gypsy.— Will you give mea piece of bread? 
I’ve eaten naugbt to-day, 
And to my home back in the woods 
It is a long, long way. 


WomAN.—I haven't any bread to spare; 
I barely earn my living; 
And if I did believe in tramps 
I’ve naught to waste in giving. 


You’d better go to work yourself, 
And earn an honest living. 
There’s too many such tramps as you 
Who live on others’ giving. 
(Shuts the door.) 


(Knocks at another door which is opened.) 
Gypsy.— Will you give me a piece of bread? 
(Door is shut in her face.) 
They even refuse mespeecb. 
Though faint with hunger. I must try 
My distant home to reach. 


(Same young man agin Seene 1. enters.) 


YouxnGc MAN.—Ab! I've found you, little gypsy. 
I’ve been searching far and near: 
First to your home, and there they told me, 
You had gone to the city here. 


My return was very speedy. 
Since then I've looked all around 

To find you, though with vain endeavor. 
Home you go with me now you're found. 

_ (Lays handon her arm.) 
Gypsy (drawing away). 

Why have you tbus strangely sought me? 

Why should I gobome with you? 
Youna MAN.—Because my motber wants to see you. 

Don’t refuse, but go with me, do. 


Gypsy.—Wbhy does she desire to see me?” 
Youna MANn.—Come, I'l] tell you all on the way. 
(They start off together.) 
Mother's one daughter, my own sister, 
The gypsies stole frcm us one day. . 


Since that time, though yj cars have flown by. 
I've improved each chance to see 
If any girl among the gypsies 
Was bound by ties of biood to me. 
(They disappear.) 


WHOLE WORD.—THANKSGIVING. 


[Seene: Sitting.room. Mother, with arm about gypsy girl, who 
sits at her feet. Son standing behind her chair.] 


Gyrpsy.—So I really have a home: 
Home and friends truly my own, 
Which, but for a gypsy thiet, 
I might all my life have known. 


BROTHER.-- You are surely ours now. 
Magdalen left town last night. 
Doubtless she knew me, and thought 
I bad come to claim my right. 


- MotHER.—There’s nothing in human might 
That can separate us now. 
Gypsies must do without you, 
Little care we where or how. 


Gyrypsy.—Mother, brother, for my sake, 
Kindly remember the poor, 
For I kuow what ’tis to beg 
For my bread from door to door. 


And the cold is doubly cold 
To those who are illy clad, 

And hunger is bitter sharp 
When no food is to be had. 


MOTHER.— We'll remember, for your sake, 
And for his also who though 
Rich, for our sakes became poor, 
Left his throne and came below, 


And to bim with one accord 
Let us our thanksgiving raise. 
To each other we’re restored : 
Join we ina song of praise. 
(All sing to tune of ** Swanee River.*) 


ALL.—Let usin songs of glad thanksgiving 
Our voices raise: 
All wrongs forgetting and forgiving, 
For benefitsigive praise. 
Thanksgiving ! Thanksgiving! 
Now and ever more: 
Let us in songs of glad thanksgiving 


Our joyful hearts outpour, 
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Farm and Garden. 


LATE GARDEN WORK. 


Itis to be presumed, says the ‘“‘ New 
England Farmer,” that every prudent 
farmerand gardener wiil be in tolerable 
readiness for winter before this is pub- 
lished; that his crops will all be stored 
in safe keeping, and the Fall plowing 
either done or nearly so, and whatever 
trees or small fruits are to be planted 
have already been properly set. There 
are, however, several jobs that perhaps 
have been neglected in the general bur- 
ry occasioned by the great crop of ap. 
ples, and it is not too late to attend to 
them as long as the ground remains un- 
frozen and the spow has not whitened 
the ground. 

Hot-bed frames may be put in order 
now for spring work, and the loam coy- 
ered to protect it from freezing. The 
bed wili not be required for starting 
garden seeds till late in February or 
March Ist, but at that season of the year 
everything is bound up in snow and ice. 
The hot-bed is so very useful in starting 
the seeds of early vegetables and flow- 
ers, and has come to be regarded as so 
nece-sary, that it isa pity its construc- 
tion is not better understood. Nearly 
all the books and almanacs tell us we 
must make a pit three or four feet der p, 
and fill it with hot manure, and then 
cover with about four inches of loam. 
Beds thus made will require incessant 
airivg night and day, and very copious 
watering to prevent everything from 
drying up. The fact is, that one foot of 
good heating material covered with four 
to teu inches of loam is far better, and 
quite warm enough for our severest 
March days. The less depth of loam will 
answer for the tropical seeds of tomato, 
egg plant, cucuinbers aud peppers, whiie 
the greater depth will allow a cooler bed 
for the bardier seeds of lettuce, radish, 
cabbLuge, cauliflower, &c. In fact, the 
hardy seeds will germinate well with 
less heating material than above named; 
eight or ten inches of good hot manure 
covered witb six inches of loam is about 
right. Thus it will be seen that we need 
no deep and troublesome pit with ex- 
pensive frame to match, but only two 
planks, one 2x12, the other 2x9, and long 
enough to receive our sashes, with two 
other pieces six feet long for the ends. 
Place these planks on edge so that the 
wider one will be two inches above the 
surface of the ground, the other just 
touching the level surface at just six 
feet distanee. They are held in position 
by 1x4 inch stakes firmly driven into the 
ground and nailed on. When the sashes 
are placed across this frame they will 
have a pitch of five inches toward the 
south or southeast. The earth shoulda 
be banked up around the frame outside, 
half way up the plank; inside the frame 
it should be spaded fine and thrown 
away from the lower plank and against 
the higher one. The spot where the bed 
is placed must be well drained and pro- 
tected from floods of surface water, and 
should also be well sheltered from the 
north and west winds by a tight board 
fence six feet high. It is well to give 
this fence a slight inclination from the 
bed out of perpendicular, so that when 
the mats and shutters are leaned up 
against it they will not so readily tumble 
down in windy weather. 

When the planks have been placed in 
position and banked, the whole is-cov- 
ered with nearly a foot of bog hay and 
leaves or Other litter to keep out frost. 
It can then be opened and put in use at 
any time required. 

To prepare the bed in spring begin 
three or four days before the time it will 
be needed, so as to allow the first rank 
heat to subside. Rake off the litter and 
dig out the loam till the pit is twenty to 
twenty-four inches deep below the top 
of the plank, then have ready some 
smoking bot fresh horse dung, not too 
strong but freshly made; put in ten or 
twelve inches of the dung in the bottom 
of the pit, carefully beating it down 
with the fork and treading it solid; 
cover immediately with loam six to ten 
inches deep. The surface of the loam in 
the bed when done should be about 
three inches from the glass; it will soon 
settle so as to give six inches or more. 

The essential points to be remembered 
in choosing a spot fora hot bed are good 
drainage, asheltered position as to north 


and west wind, and a convenient supply 
of water. If the latter can be put under 
pressure and applied with a hose it will 
be found very convenient and well 
worth the expense, if much is to be done 
with the beds. In preparing plants for 
setting out a great deal of water is re 
quired; a dry bed will soak‘at least five 
gallons of water to each sash witbout 
being too wet. 

Raking leaves for litter may often be 
done in dry weather after the ground 
has frozen, before the snow falls. Large 
two-bushel baskets and a hay rigging are 
the best tools for gatherivg them; they 
make excellent covering for cabbage 
and celery pits, and when mixed half 


and half with hot horse dung make ex-. 


cellent heating material for hot beds— 
better in fact than the manure alone; 
and for mulching currant bushes or 
other small fruits they are first-rate. 
This is the best time, too, to place the 
winter covering on the strawberry vines 
and spinach beds, just after the ground 
has frozen but before the snow falls. 
The covering sbould lie as lightly as pos- 
sible; the best materials are evergreen 
boughs, meadow sedge or eel grass. Its 
chief use is to shield the leaves from the 
sun; and if too much covering is applied 
it sometimes causes the plants to rot. 
Strawberries will not usually winter well 
without covering, but spinach often does 
quite as well uncovered. 

Any bowlder stones that need removal 
from fields can be blasted out after the 
ground is frozen if they can be wei] dug 
around brfore freezing. 

Draining can also be done to good ad- 
vantage even in pretty severe weather 
in winter, if the drains are opened be 
fore freezing and the ditches kept loose 
by frequent ploughing. 


BUILDING UP A DAIRY BREED. 


It is greatly to be regretted, because it 
isa great loss not only to the farmers 
iudividually but tothe country, that ro 
littie attention is still paid to the breed- 
ing of a superior class of dairy cows. Go 
where you please throughout our land, 
and you will find it impossible to pick 
up a good herd of these. You will see 
plenty of cows wbich are recommended 
by their owners as first rate for the dai- 
ry,and undoubtedly they honestly be- 
lieve it; but come to put these to the 
test of the quantity of milk given, and 
weight of butter or cheese made frum 
it, and very few out of all will prove 
profitable cows—that is to say, that will 
pay the interest on their cost, gradual 
depreciation in value by increasing age, 
for food consumed, and fair wages for 
the labor bestowed in taking care of 
them, and manufacturing and market- 
ing their milk product. All this 1 have 
proved from my own experience. 

Arranging to go into the dairy busi- 
ness some years ago,1 determined on 
purchasing about thirty first-class cows 
to begin with. I accordingly visited for 
this purpose those districts which had 
ibe highest reputatation for breeding 
such. After keeping these, thoroughly 
testing them with extra care and keep 
for one season, 1 found that not more 
than half of them would leave me any 
profit, and the other half came consider- 
ably short of reasonable expectation. I 
then determined to breed up a herd my- 
self. My first move was to get a fine 
compact Shorthorn bull of a milking 
family to cross on these cows. The 
heifers of this cross gave a considerahly 
increased quantity of milk, and keptup 
its quality. Wishing then to make but- 
ter entirely from it, I found it would be 
necessary to obtuin richer milk, and 
such as would give a good rich color in 
winter as well as summer. In order to 
breed cows to do this, I purchased a 
Guernsey bull of golden colored skin 
and hair, and put him to my best select- 
ed grade Shorthorn heifers. From tbis 
cross I have got exactly what I wanted, 
which is a large quantity of milk of 
extra rich quality from each animal I 
now keep in my berd. This pays hand- 
somely, forsuch cows do not consume 
any more food than the first I bought 
elsewhere, and I get a largely increased 
amount of butter annually from them: 
and this being of a superior quality, I 
obtain a higher price for it in the mar- 
ket. Another advantage, it is always of 
a quick sale; in fact I can scarcely make 
enough of it to supply my customers. 

Most of these cross-bred cows are 


pearly as large as full-bred Sborthorns. 
and a few almost as fine of form, as in 
choosing my Guernsey bull I had regard 
te his make up as well as to dairy quali- 
ties of both sire and dam from which he 
was descended. This is important to do, 
whatever may be the breed from which 
we select. There are good and poor 
animals among all these, and if we wish 
to have a choice herd we must invaria- 
bly select from the former for our own 
breeding and discard tbelatter. In this 
way one may invariably grow up a 
valuable herd, every animal of which, 
when we may wish to gell, we can do so 
at once, and ata well paying price for 
the breeding and rearing.—[(G., in New 
York Tribune. 


NUT-BEARING TREES. 


Few things that can be obtained ata 
comparatively small expense, says the 
“Chicago Times,”’ add more to the pleas- 
ures and profit of a farm than a good 


all persons, old as well as young, )ike to 
gather nuts in the Fall, and all enjoy 
crackipg and eating them before a blaz- 
ing fire in winter. Many of our native 
nuts are the equal of those that are im- 
ported if they are properly cured, and 
the pecan, which can be cultivated fur- 
ther north than it is found in its wild 
state, is superior in the opinion of most 
persons to any variety of foreign nuts. 
Hogs are very fond of eating nuts, and 
will wander long distances in the woods 
in search of them. Thousands of hogs 
are fattened every year on the mast 
found in the river bottoms in the Soutb- 
ern and South-wes'ern States. When 
farmers have a plenty of mast they are 
saved the trouble of raising corn. 

Most nut- bearing trees are ornamental 
as wellas useful. The pecan, shell-bark 
and common bickory are very stately 
when fully grown, and are beautiful 
when young. The butternut and biack 
wainut are shapely trees at all stages of 
their growtb, and prevent a fine appear- 
ance when they become large. It is not 
advisable to plant the black walnut in 
gardens or cultivated fields, or in any 
place where the roots will extend in soil 
that is under cultivation. Itis better to 
pliant them along the sides of roads, in 
pastures or on broken ground that is of 
little or no value for ordinary farm 
crops. They may be grown to excellent 
advantage in Janes leading to pastures, 
or on the banks of streams and ravines. 
Walnut and butternut thrive well and 
produce abundantly when grown gn 
bottom land that has good drainage. 

It is very difficult to transplant nut- 
bearing trees, even when they are quite 
young, on account of their long tap- 
roots. If this root is cut off and the tree 
removed with a ball of frozen earth ad- 
hering to it, it may live several years; 
but the chances are that it will never 
make a very thrifty or productive tree. 
It is accordingly better to plant the nuts 
in the places where the trees are desired. 
They may be planted in the Fall, but 
there issome danger of their being dug 
up and eaten by small animals. If plant- 
ing is delayed till spring, the nuts should 
be placed, nearly as soon as they are 
gathered, in shallow boxes of sand or 
light soil and left in an exposed condi- 
tion where they will freeze. It is best 
to excavate a hole several feet deep, and 
fill it with manure or decayed leaves 
and loose soil, and to place the nuts 
within a few inches of the surface. This 
will insure a vigorous growth. 


WHERE ENGLAND GETS BREAD. 

Some English statistics just received 
show the amount of wheat and flour, 
reduced to a wheat standard, imported 
into the United Kingdom during the 
year ending August 3lst. From these 
figures it appears that from the follow- 
ing countries the quantities opposite the 
names were imported: 


BUSHEIS. 

89,359,969 
8,998,748 
5,410,285 
4,640,783 
4,270,832 
All other countries... 4,960,369 
Total imports..... 138 ,678,924 


assortment of nut-bearing trees. Nearly | 


Of the wheat imported from Canada 


7,250,000 bushels merely passed through 
the Dominion from the United States, 
making theaggregate importations from 
this country 96,609,969 bushels, while 
those from Canada dwindle down to 
2,250,000 bushels. Thus it will be seen 
that the United Kingdom obtained from 
this country about 70 per cent. of the 
wheat it needed, while British India and 
Australia give only about seven and one- 
fifth per cent. and Russia only’about six 
and a half per cent., about two-thirds of 
which came from the Black Sea porte. 
The supply from either of these quarters 
this year will be trifling. All exports of 
cereals have stopped from the Baltic 
ports, into which large shipments have 
been made. 18,100 centals baving been 
sent thither from Liverpool alone duriog 
the week ending October 22d. The wheat | 
exports from all parts of Russia to Eng- 
land since the opening of navigation in 
March to October 20th last, amounted to 
only 891,800 bushels, against 21,582,292 in 
the corresponding period in 1875. 

In this connection it may _ be interest- 
ing to learn that, according to our Bu- 
reau of Statistics, the exports of bread- 
stuffs from all portsin thiscountry toall 
foreign countries, from September, Ist, 
1879, to August 31st, 1880, were 156,736,326 
bushels of wheat and 6,609,416 barrels of 
flour, equal to 29,742,372 bushels of wheat, 
making our total exports of wheat for 
the twelve months, 186,478,698 bushels. 
Deducting from this aggregate the 
amount imported into the United King- 
dom, there are kft for the rest of the | 
world 89,868,729 bushels, or a little less 
than balf our total exports of wheat. 


Hiorsferd’s Acid Phosphate should be 
used when you are nervous and cannot sleep, 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Broad St... New York. 
Produce Commission Merchants 


DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 
EGGS, CHEESE, 


Beans, sa Corn, Woo!, Beeswax, Hune 
Tallow. Lambs,’ Wi d Game, Dried Fruits, Pota: 
toes, Sweet Potatoes, Cider Vinegar. Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco, Maple Sugar, Etc., 


THE 


CHISKERIN 


in all great contests. and for 
THE VICTOR THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers ot this 
country, butof Europe—will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


in the GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 
the grend CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, ~ 
113Fifth Ave, N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st, Boston. 


DINGEE & GONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING - 


ROSES 


‘Ve dcliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom ar id Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
id Varieties, your choice, 

all labe 5 for os 2 for $2; 19 for 33 26 for 
St; 35 for $55" 7 for $10 100 for $13. Sead 
for our New Guide ose Culture, ani 
over 500 Finest Sorts.®Our Great 
BID and co. 

DI NG co 


PIANO FORTES. 
FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UONPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as umequaled in 


rONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP & DURABILIT/. 
NARERCOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


404 & 206 W. BALTIMORE ST., BAL Timorese 
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GOODS. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 
LATE 


JOHNSON BROS, & GO, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., 


OFFERS UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS THIS WEEK IN 
FELT, BEAVER, PLUSH, AND VELVET 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE VERY LATESt AND BEST SHAPES IN FELT 


HATS AND BONNETS FROM &4c. AND UP. 
BEAVER DO., $1.38 AND UP. 
VELVET AND PLUSH, $1.75 AND UP. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PR'CES. 


eS AND COLORED OSTRICH TIPS 
‘ENTS A BUNCH AND UP. 


BLACK yr COLORED OSTRICH PLUMES, 
$1.25 AND UP. 


FANCY FEATHERS IN BREASTS, &c, 
AT 15, 25, 50,75 CENTS AND UP. 


A LARGE STOCK OF PLAIN AND FANCY 


RIBBONS 


AT 15, 25, 35, AND 48 CENTS A —_ 

A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMEST RIC 
PLUSH E€S AT POP! LAR PRICES. aN IMME 
STOCK OF 4 AND CLOAK TRE: 
MIRGSATVER REASONABLE PRICES, WOOLS. 
WORSTED WORK. LACES AND MADE-UP LACE 
GOODS, KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS. &c., ALL 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


JAMES G JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE, 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Eighth Avenue 
SPECIALTIES THIS WEEK. 


DRESS GOODS. 


VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND 
DRESS GOODS. 

BEAUTIFUL ARRAY OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
NOVELTIES. 

MOMIE CLOTHS, MERINOES, CASHMERES, 
SERGES, SHUD\ AND CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS AT 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Brocaded Silks, 


AN ELEGANT ASSORIMENT OF BROCADED 
SILKS, COMPRISING PLUMS, SLATES, SEAL 
BROWNS, AND BLACK. THESE GOODS WERE 
BOUGHT LAST FRIDAY AT AUCTION. WARRANT 
ED PURE SILK. 

BLACK, $1.25 to $1.50. 

COLORs, $1.50. 

GREAT BARGAINS IN BLACK SILKS AND VEL. 
VETS. 


Send For Catalogue. 


KEYES, 


Sth Ave, 27th and 28th Streets, 
New York City 


“ss JONES. 


CHOICE WINTER NOVELTIES. 


85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
—_ 


Z 
Suits & Cloaks. Z Z Housefurnish’g Goods 


Boys’ Suits. Z -Z ‘Silverware. 
Dress Geods Z Z Glassware. | 
Linens. Z Z Crockery. 
silks. Z go 
Z 
o— 

o— 


171, 173, 176 


° 
| H AVENUE 
NEW YORK. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Largest Assortment Ever Offered 
at Retail, 


10,000 Pairs 
LESS than COST of IMPORTATION. 
FROM 
ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST REAL AND 
ANTIQUE LACE IMPORTED. 


All the newest styles in Raw Silks, Sateens, 
Terrys. &c.. &c. 200 pieces of Ju'e in raw silk 
effects, from 50c. per yard. 150 pieces of Bor- 
dered Jutes, suitable for Portieres and Win- 
dow Draperies, at 75c. per yard, worth $1.50 to 
$1.75 per yard. New Patierns in Creton’ es 
and Crepe Clotbs of our own direct importa- 
tion. 100 different sty'es in Antique and Real 
Lace Curtains, from $4.50 per pair. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


189 & 191 Sixth Av., cor. 13th St. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


CARPETS 


SPECIAL SALE 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, and 
EXTRA QUALITY INGRAINS. 


FOR THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS WE WILL OFFER 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF THESE STYLES OF CAR- 
PETS IN NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS AT 


Great Reductions 
IN PRICES. 


We have also our usual large assortment of AX- 
MINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, THREE-PLYS, 
MATS, RUGS, &c., 


OF OUR OWN MAKE, 


AT OUR WELL-KNOWN USUAL LOW PRICES 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad Station. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


R.H. MACY & 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


DURING THE PAST SEASON WE HAVE MADE 
AN IMMENSE AUDIT'ON TO OUR STORE, AND IT 
IS NOW THE LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE CITY, 
OCCUPYING AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON SIXTH AVE. 


FALL SEASON. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE FINEST LINES 
OF GOODS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVE™-, LACES, 


The Best Christmas Present for Your Class. 


THE LESSON GALENDAR.” 


entirel 
scholars will a daily remtnde 
—one 


the few leadin estions the 
pad is placed upon a handsome card 
scholar’s-help, ce by mai 
Specimen copies of The Bande 
sent free. Address, JOHN D. WA 


Pub 


free. 
chool The Scholars’ Quarterly, The Wookie Lesson 
TTLES, blisher, 725 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, 


Every teacher will aive to his or her 
Lg Calendar’ t is 


The Lessun c’’ for 


Pa. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. .- 


OUR NEW 


MODERATE PRICES. 


OVINCTON 


Bo SHOW ROOMS 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE As- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY 4T LOW PRICES. VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn, 


DOW =HADES AND DRUGGETS. 


IN 
DOMESTIC RUGS and MATS. 


GEORGE H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


aA Lorn LEUMS 


AN ENSE ASSORTMEN EIGN AND 


607, 609 & G6GI!I Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING 
34 CLINTON STREET, 


IN W 


RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TENDER FEET, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pinch the corus is what ever y- 
body wapts. Any cobb'er, it has been 
said, can make a shoe, but it requires 
a good man at hi» business to make 
aneae«yp fic. A hoot fit the tvot 
ali over as a glove fite the hand. F. 
KDW ARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brookiyn, makes a speciai 
study of the foot, and persons with 
tender feet can have a bouot or shoe 
made that will fitthem exactly. The 
MecComber last is the one used, 


Artist Photographer. 


Latest and most aBproved styles. Panels with 
ee on &c., at moderate prices. Oil work a 
specialty 


253 FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN. 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 
Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. Al 
wavs right side up, every part 
can be cleaned with the finger. 
zoe aus has just en 
ruved, andis now 


or itor order from manufac- 
turer. Price 53 cts. Agents 
wanted. Send forcirculur and 
price-list of rubber goods. 


Cc..B. DICKINSON. 
349 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wedding ieceptions 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flewers, etc.. etc. 

Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 

Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


© | LINENS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, The Hest SHOES 
z 22 | WORSTEDS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, EDWIN C. BURT. 
J O N S | BLACK SILKS, BLACK DRE-S GoODS, 
|ROUSEFURNISHING GOU:8, CHINA, E. D. BURT & CO., 
oes. Z Zz Laces. GLASS, &c.. 287 Fulton Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WHO ARE HIS 
Carpets. Z Gloves.) LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. SPECIAL AGENTS, 
Upholstery. Z 22 Hosiery. | MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE VERY CAREFUL for their Illustrated Gata 
‘Peni, Millinery, | ATTENTION. AND BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY. omue and ce-List. | Good: 
— Z press. Ajl orders will 
Domestics. Z Gente’ Furn’g G’ds 
ersonal and Housekeeping outfits fur- 8 tion 
Samples sent application. Christian 
new Fall Catalogue. 14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. nion. 
| 


“JAMES THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


and ali other choice brands of fluur. 


The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 


and a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY 


Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


HARDING & 


Fine Shoes 


are always reliable. Handsomest shapes, best fit- 
ting, and every pair warranted. No. Se Fulton St, 
second door above Johnson, Brookly 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER on the poem. 
ises. The bestin the v'LAU at ot $7.50, and $9.00 th 
half dozen. DRY: 
Cuffs laundried to ne 


2413 Fulton St... near Breekivn. 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


j 
= Ally Ott CLJTNS. 3 
—— 


174 Fulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENSBERCH & CO. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton CARTFR, 530 Fult 
reet Brooklyn, N. ¥., D+ ALER I 


HOUSE-FURNISHING COODS. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters always on 


hand, aad put up in the most workmunlike manner. 
Grates, enders, and Fire Sets in great variety. : 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 


—_ 


= | 
each leatstands out prominently the month, days of the 
— — the Home Reading for each day, the Memory Verses : 
esson, the Golden Text, and the Topic and Outline, The 
i 
| 
| 
Chit, | 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A heavy snow storm surprised North 
Carolina last week. 

—It is said that Mr. Lowell has submitted 
a project for an international copymght 
treaty. 

—Connecticut will disappoint the whole 
country if she does not send Gen. Hawley 
to the Senate. 

—The Press Club celebrated Thurlow 
Weed’s eighty-third birthday by giving him 
a reception and a dinner. 

—Dr. C. O. Crosby. the inventor of a 
number «f very successful labor saving ma- 
chines, died in Brooklyn November 15th. 

—There is a woman io Detroit who reads 
character from gloves. It is certainly a 
very handy way of doing a difficult thing. 

—The Chilian squadron left Valparaiso a 
few days ago, escorting a large body of 
troops for the purpose of laying siege to 
Lima. 

—Mr. Spurgeon says that Joseph Cook 
**has strong convictions, the courage of his 
convictions and force to support his 
courage.’’ 

—The Egyptian slave trade has greatly. 
revived siocs the departure of Gen Gordon, 
and is beginning to attract attention again 
in Europe. 

—The Colonials in South Africa bave de- 
feated the Pondo Chief Umblonhlo. Fifteen 
handred men have been sent to patrol the 
Bassuto country. 

—Wade Hampton is said by the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ to be very fond of fishing. 
He will bave ample opportunity to engage 
iu his favorite pursuit. 

—It is annouvced from Washington that 
no further attempts will be made on the part 
of the Government to mediate between 
Chili and Peru and Bolivia. 

—The committee of the State Senate was 
at work in this city last week engaged in 
an antiquarian research for the discovery 
of the origin of the city debt, 

—Everybody means to go to the inaugu- 
ration of Gen. Garfield. The hotel-keepers 
are already enjoving the supreme felicity 
of refusing app ications for rooms. 

—The mackerel fishery on the Saint Law- 
rence has been a failure this year, many 
vessels in the American fleet having left the 
ground without taking 4 single fish. 

—The burning of the State Insane Asylum 
at Saint Peter, Mion., Nov. 15th, was one of 
those terrible disasters which it is painful 
even to hear about. A large number of 
lives were lost, besides $300,000 in property. 
In such institutions every possible precau- 
tion against fire ought to be taken. 

—A meeting of the Century Ciub in mem- 
ory of Sanfora R. Gifford was held last Fri- 
day night. Prof. Weir delivered an ad- 
dress; Worthington Whittredge gave some 
‘Reminiscences of Gifford,” and Jervis 
McEntee spoke on ‘‘ Gifford, the Friend, the 
Artust, the Man,” while Mr. Edmund C. 
Stedman and R. H. S:oddard read poems. 

—Just before the election an Irish voter 
inSan Francisco told bis master, an Eng- 
lishman, that be was going to vote against 
Garfield because of the ‘Chinese ” letter. 
** Don’t you know,” said the master, “ that 
letter is a forgery ? Every intelligent man 
is satisfied that itis.’’ ‘‘ Begorra.’’ replied 
Patrick, *‘ that’s the very rais »n I can’t vote 
for him. I can’t conscientiously vote for 
ony mon who would write a forged letter !” 


—San Francisco has a Mayor whose per- 
formances are sO numerous and various as 
to afford a constant surprise to that city 
and to the country. The latest development 
of bis official life is an accusation presented 
bv the Grand Jury charging him witb hav- 
ing procured the appointment of a person in 
the office of the Registrar of Voters and 
then exacting frora bim a portion of bis 
salary. It will be remembered that Mayor 
Kalloch is the workingman’s friend. 

—Garibaldi as a mere politician, the Lon- 
don * Times’ says. is nothing. His mind 
is full of vague, imprac icable fancies, 
picked up at the feet of tne wildest social 
theorists, and tossed about in a brain far 
too active for the patient soluciun of social 
and political problems. He is at the mercy 
of :chemers aad plotters, who trade on his 
vast influence for their own personal ends, 
and if he were listened to seriously be might 
son throw away inc uocil all that be has 
gained by the sword. But as a man of 
action he bas more than once shown bim- 
self irresistivle. His is the faith which over- 
comes obstacles by sheer force of will, 
coupled with singleness of purpose and 
with that strange magnetic influence over 


men which has shown itself so potent in all a 


his enterprises. 


FISK & HATCH, 


‘BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and other desirable Investment Se- 
curities, 


NO. 5 NASSAU BST. N. Y. 


Buy «nd sell all issues of Government Bonds, 
io Jlarge or small amounts, at current market 
prices, and will be pleased to furpvish ioforma- 
tion in reference to all matters connected 
with investments in Government Bonds. 

Weare prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders fér thc same. 

Buy ands: liall margetable Stocks and Bonds 
on commission, at the Stock Exchange or in 
the open market 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow intersst on daily 
balances: and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U S. coupons and registered 
interest, and other coupons, dividends, &c., 
and credit without charge. 

We give spcial attention to orders 
from Banks, Ba: kers, Institutions and inves- 
tors out of the city. by Miatl or Telegraph, 
to buy or sell Government Bonds, State 
and Gailroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Railroad Stocks and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governmen +4 


all ness and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. 
change. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH. 
THOMAs H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Wester Farm Moricages. 


Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,960 loans without the 

= dollar. Sande wanted to loan on 

reteciass security. or reterences, etc., sen 
. WATKINS 


for our pamphlet to J. co 
Lawrence. Kanea«<: or HENRY DICKIN- 
ay, New York. 


SON, Manager, 243 Brea 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Breadway. New York, 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve ior re-insurance ot outstanding 


Reserve repres nting all otherclaims and 
undivided profits......... 672 
Capital paid inin Cash................ 1,000,000 00 
. Unal.otted Surplus (reserve for contin- 
Tota! Cash Assets.............. $3.605,598 42 
This conducts its ander the re- 
strictions of ihe New York Satety Fund 


v0. T. HOPE, Presid 
CYRUS PECK, Sec'v 


“THE PORTABLE BOOKCASE 
(Patented), Kkastlake Designs. 


a5 
¥ 
= 
oF 


hneigh- 
WANTED with Dr. Karsver's Rem 


to introduce it. Sampieti 4-4 Ole Tilton, Pittsburg,Pa- 


Fancy Cards, 106, or 0 ant New Chro- 
on, l0c. J. B. H Nassau, N. Y. 


Lovel 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 


STATION OF THE 
SECOND AVENUE ELEVATED R. R. 
AT THE ENTRANCE TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


IN EVERY CORNER OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
NEW DESIRABLE COODS 
From Europe, 

Auction and Private Sale. 

RICH 


BROCADED SATINS, 


ALL SILK, AT 85c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
VERY RICH. 


SATINS. 22 INCHES WIDE, per yard. 


SILK BROCADED VELVETS, 


BLACK AND COLORS, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25. 


LOT OF TWO COLORS, $2.75, WORTH $5.75. 


GOLD AND BLACK, 
VELVETS, BLACKS AND COLORS, 


BLACKS AND CULORS, 
SEVERAL LOTS OF PLUSH AT $l and $1. per yard. 


DRESS. SILKS. 


GREATEST BARGAINS OF THE 
SEAS 


EXAMINE SATIN DE LYONS, 95c.. 
BLACK SILKS, FINE QUALITIES, 

We., $1, $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, up. 

OSTRICH PLUMES AND TIPS. 


1,500 CARTONS OF RICH BONNET RIBBONS 
AT 10c., 15c., 25c., 35c., 50c., 


ABOUT ONE-THIRD COST OF LAND- 
ING. 


ANOTHER LOT OF STRIPED VELVE"S, SATIN 
GROUNDS, BLACK AND COLORS. 
$1.39. FIRST QUALITIES. 


ROUND HATS, 
BONNETS, 


rreurs, FROM lic., 25c., 0c. UP 

BEAVER AND PLUSH HATS, 38c. to $1.95. 
VELVET AND SATIN BATS, 35c. to $1.25. 
LATEST AND MOST DESIRABLE SHAPES, 


FURS! FURS!! 


SEAL SKIN AND OTTER SACQUES. 
FUR-LINED DOLMANS, CIRCULARS, SACQUES. 


OUR FUR STOCK 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 
QUALITY EQUAL to ANYBODY’S—PRICES LOWER 


RIDLEY’S FASHION 


MAGAZINE, 


THE MOST COMPLETE PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND 


$1.25, $1.50. 


WINTER NUMBER READY. 
GIVES A COMPLETE LIST OF OUR ENTIRE 
STOCK, WITH PRICES AFFIXED TO EACH 
ARTICLE. 
ALSO FULL INFORMATION 
WHAT tana} HOW TO 
WEAR OBTAIN IT. 


SINGLE NUMBER l5c., OR Sc. PER ANNUM. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
56, 58, 60, A2, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


FURS. 


CHOICE &TOCK AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Seal Cloaks altered in style. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. BURKE, 
214 Broadway, N. Y. 


Art Furniture./S 


SYPHER & Co., 741 Broadway, New 
York, havearare collection of Old Mahog- 
any furniture of various periods—tall 
Dutch Clocks, Teak. wood Furniture from 
Japan, old English and other Silverware, 
curious Potttery, Clocks of the Empire, 
&c.; and their special envoy is constantly 
sending goods from Europe and the East. 


SYPHER & CO., 
741 BROADWAY, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES, 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, t 
JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., 
Price. 50 cents a month: $5.00 a year. Sveci- 
sent po-'-puid on receipt of 15 cts, 
WANTED, who understand the 
sebaera. ecope and value of the Review to 
— for subscribers. Liberal commission 
pa 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


Agents wanted for the new book Golden Thoughts on 


In in and Poetry. by over 300 distinguished au 
thors. Introduction by Kev. oL CUY- 
LE -D. If you area Parent, get it; it you have 
al me, vet it; ifvou are bound for Heaven, get it; 
it will cheer and help vouon the way. A charming 
gilt. Illustra ed. $2.75: morocco, $5. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE. 


This new edition is enlarged bv Bibie Studies, Prayer 
E.B TREAT: Blackboard Il usetrations, eic. . $1.75. 
REAT, Publisher, 757 B’ way, N.Y. 


GETS WANTED forthe Best and Fastest: 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibl:s. Prices re- 
duced 33 percent. National Pub. Co., Phila.. Pa. 


PER DAY Made felling Our 
Platform Famil Scale 


Weichsaccuratly up to ba. 
handsome appe.rance sells 
Retail price, ®2. amily Scales 
bs. cost $5 regular 
ORAGENTS. Exclusive 
Ty givenf eo. erms & rapid 
sales surprise | Aven $e, Adress 
DomEstic SCALE Co. 0. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


Able Authors, NEW, AUTHENTIC.COMPLETE, 


Able Authors, 
Fine illustrations, The fastest selling books of the day 


LifeofGen. BARELY: 


BEST BOOKS, LIBEKAL TERMS. 
Acents wanted everywhere. For tull descri tions 
aud terms, address,a once, J.C, McCU Co. 
Philadelphia Pa.: Cincinnati, ¢ 0.; Chicago, IIl.; 

t. Louls 


COMM MENTATOR 


On entire Bible, inone volume,ever published. Endorse- 
ments by 200 ablest scholars(Send for these). Ad: pted toail: 
Literary men (embodies latest research); Sunday “school 
workers, Students,C hildren; x book for Holiduya. Contains 
rare features. Description of Palestine; History of Apostolic 
Labors in Asia Minor; Life ofSt. John; Table showing time 

of each patriarch, prophet aad king; authorship and dates 
of books of Bible; how the earth was peopled from Noah, 
parables and miracles of nd New Testaments; the 
twenty-four s sermons of Cc in their ordes ; the eighteen 
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Price, poy Extra term 8. Selling fast. Someagents making 
0 per month. 
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J.C.McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 

AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SKELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY §ST., N. ¥. 
USE DEVOE’S 

DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’frs, N. Y, City. 
Readings! Recitations! Elocution! 
No IR NOW READY. 
= {OP.GARRETT & CO. 
GN number is uniform with the Series, and contains an- 
other HUNDRED Declamations and 
Every boy, who spe hin 
A GREAT OFFER FOR ' 
AR, 
Warranted 


GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
-Brilliant Oil=- 
AY CHOICE SELECTIONS) 
a 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ce. e 
W hole Set. Club og and Full tents Free 
re mai ed. 
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Nov. 24, 1880, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Publisher's Department. 


New YorRK, NOVEMBER 24, 1880. 

Editorial Department.— Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Wasbington Square, 
New York.’* Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, tbis is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 
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Business Department 
and advertisements sbould be sent to *‘ The 
Cbristian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and otbers who act as agents. 
Adv: rtising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money ord«r, or regisiered letter. Cur- 
repcy sent unregistered is at toe :isk of th: 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFIcE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fieid street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, 

The winter number of the Fashion Maga- 
zine published by Messrs. E. Ridley & Sons, 
corner of Grand and Allen Streets, New 
York, isa valuable guide to the customers of 
that house in the selection of goods, besides 
furnishing a choice variety of) literary 
matter. There are contributions in prose 
and poetry from various writers, with hints 
for the household, useful receipts, and a spe- 
cial corner for the young folks. An inter- 
esting feature of the number is a sketch of 
Mr. Ridley and of the gréat store of which 
he is the head, which bas been built up in 
thirty-two years from a comparatively ob- 
scure beginning to its present gigantic di- 
mensions. In the illustrated catalogue, 
which follows the literary department of 
the magaz ne, will be found a complete list 
ofathe Messrs, Ridley’s goods, with prices 
and dcceoriptions and with such 
well executed illustrations that the charac- 
ter of the goods may be clearly understood. 
A full assortment of articles suitab'’e for 
Christmas gifts is included ia their stock, 
with an abundance of toys, games, etc., fur 
children. 


Schwarz’s Toy Bazar. 

Parents seeking holiday gifts for their 
children will do well to visit the famous 
Schwarz Toy Bazars, 42 E. 14th St., Union 
Square, and 1159 Broadway, corner of 27th 
St. The opening of their Christmas goods 
began Nov. 15th, and those who goearly will 
avoid the rush incident to the weeks imme- 
diately before Christmas. 


BENSON'S CAPCINE 
=) POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN and CHILDREN. 

Females suffering from pain and weak- 
ness will derive great comfort and strength 
from the use of Benson’s Capcine Porous 
Plaster. 

Where children are affected with whoop- 
ing cough, ordinary coughs or colds or weak 
lungs, it is the one and only treatment they 
should receive, 

It relieves pain at once, strengthens and 
— where other plasters will not even re- 

eve. 

Soild by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Seabury & Johnson, PLarmaceutical Chem- 

ists, New York. 


New and Improved Styles this Season. 


|BEST IN THE WORLD; winners 
AS 0 ot highest distinction at every 
GREAT WOR D’S FAIR FOR THIRTFEN 


years. Prices, $51, $57, $66, $84, 
AND $108, to $000 and upward. For 


rent | payments, $6. a quarter 
| an Catalogues tree. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


Tremon' Street, BOSTON; 46 


ORGAN PEDALS 


Attached to any style of Piano. Sent ready 
to puton. Are detachable. Circulars mailed, 
Patented. T. A. KNOLLIN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufaeturer of Awrings, Tents, Flags and Ban- 
Bers, Canvas Coveis ior Wagons, T:unks and Hamp- 
ers. Ali kinds ot Canvas »i1d Bunting tor Sale. 
Camp at bow BROAD: 
” 

het Sad and Ste., New York. 


ABSORPTION 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravinucs. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PILATES. 


Containing a SUPPLEMENT °f over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 


A CHOICE GIFT 
FOR PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the 
Ww Government Printing Office. Jan. 1880. 
very State purchase of Dictionaries for 
E Schools has been of Webster. 
ooks in the Public Schools of the United 
B Statesare mainly based on Webster. 
ale of Webster’s is QO times as great as the 
S sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 
HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND COPIES have been 
placed in the public schools of the U. 
ngravings,—contains 3000, nearly three 
times as many as any other Dictionary. 
ecommended by State Supt’s of Schools in 
35 States, and by §O College Pres’ts. 
ALSO 


WEBSTER’s NATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Webster Abri nts, —- published by 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
Webster’s Primary School Cict’y, oer Engravings. 


Common School 
“ Academic 4 


34 
Counting House “ with many illustra: 
tlons, and yaluable tables not to be found elsewhere, 


PADS 


CURE THE ONLY 
TRUE 
SIMPIV RY 
MALARIAL 


ANTIDOTE. 


TRADE MARK. 

Hoilman’s Ague, Liver & Stomach 
Pad. For MALARIA, AGUE, Liver and 
Stomach troubles. Price $2.00. 

Holman’s Special Pad. Adapted to 
old Chronic cases. Price $3.00. 

Holman’s Spleen Belt. For stubborn 
cases of enlarged Spleen, and unyielding 
Liver and Stomach troubles. Price $5.00. 

Holman’s Infant’s Pad. Forailments 
of Infants and Children. Price $4.50. 

Holman’s Renal Pad. For Kidney 
and Bladder compiaints. Price $2.00. 

Holman’s Uterine Pad. For Female 
troubles. Price $5.00. 

Hoilman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Body Plaster. The best Plaster made. 
Porous on Rubber basis. Price 2c, 

Hoiman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Foot Plasters. For Numb Feet and 
Sluggish Circusation. Price per pair, 28c. 

Absorption Sait medicated Foot Baths. 
For Colds, Obstructions, and all cases where 
a foot-bath is needed. Price per lb. paek- 
age, 25c. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 

Or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. The 


Absorption Salt is not * mailable,” and must be sent 
by Express at purchaser's expense. 


The success of Hotman’s Paps_has inspired imita- 
tors who offer Pads similarin ferm and odor to the 
trae Holman’s, saying “ They are just the game,” 


Beware of all bogus Pads, made only to sell on 
ce that each Pad bears the Private Reven 
Stamp ot the Hotman Pap Company, with the above 
T: ade-Mark, printed green. 
Dr: Hotman’s advice is tree. Full treatise sent 
free on application. Address 


HOLMAN PAD Co., 


P.O. Box 2112. 93 William St.. N.Y. 
FIEST-CLASS Printers’ Materials,— 
Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases. Cabinets, Chases, 


Printing Presses, ete. «Jocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters tor Machini«ts, WELLS 
& Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Datch streets, N. Y. 


INDIGO BLUE. | Phitadeiphia. 


FOR 
THE 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
co., aseau 
or Serner Sth & Sts, 


83  Weofferextracrdinary bar- 
grinsin Pocket Knives and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Price by mail 50c. each 
Two for%cts Send postage 
stamps if the amvuunt is less 
than one dollar. Ifone dollar 
or more, send bills and make 


change with postage stamps. 
Valuable catalogue of agents 
goods free. 


World Manuf’g Co. 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


words into senten. 


ces without a tea- 
cher. TH 
Linen, Cards, Boo 


— 
a 


marking Linen ever 
invented; Ink is indelible. 


The Student’s Manual to Phonio Sh 


duced to every day practi 


to $5.00 a yearas } xpert Stenographers 


A Printing Office for One Dollar! 
E WORLD SOLID RUBBER FAMILY FONT marking 


bility, durability and clegance of the rubber stamp. 
you get everything Shown in the ext. wth 125 to letters, Ink. Holder. 
BE} /zers, etc., in a neat box with directions, the price you would pay for asingle name. 


{can print 500 cards an hour. visiting or bu<ine<s and can goin any residence or store 
and take their order and print their card: whil* there. In ten minutes you can 
rinta pack of cards and delive* them. The who’ 
The best thing for|coat pockct. Price by Mail, $4 ,.WUO, Valuavie catuiogue of Agent s goods free 


World Manuf’ng Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


THESTUDENTS MANUAL| 
oF PHONIC SHORT HAND 


can be wrivten w 
learn in 8 week what it would take an adult ayear to learn by the obsolete way. Everyy 
world wll End thisart of immense service to him. Tosa7 nothing of its absolute necessity to an editor, @ press or lezal reporter, 
itis valvable to clerks, lawyers, travelers,and merchants. Ut 14 written with special reterence to the requ rements of those who 
desire to learn without the aid of a teachere The book is il.ustrated with numerous Exam; so t 
can in a very short time, report Sermons, Speeches, Trials, etc.. with ease, rapidity, and precision. Many Bors and Girls, 
from the instructions gained from thig book alone, have become excellent Reporters, and are now receiving from $1,500 
nota — you 30. time so that rou will 
havea life that always commands hich salaries. rice by mail, 
Catalogue of Agents free” WORLD MANUF’G CO., 


ombines tue couven.euce of metal ti pe, wi 


FOR ONE DOLI AR 
a 


With the outfit we send by mail for One 
* Dollar, any bey or girl. man or woman, 


ho'e outfitcan be carried in 


LATEST AND BEST. 


Complete introduction to the Steno- 
phic Art, as for Business Corres- 


ustrated by Plates having Printed Keys. 


ll 
rt Hand’? is based wholly upon a system that has been re- 
extravru: ary quicaness, A boy of twelve by this method will 


oung maa a)wout to start inthe 


hat any one 


ents. V.luable 


~~ Nassau St., Ncw 


Send 1o Cents for New 
Circular and Re- 
duced Price List. 


ave a 


The SECRET of COOD LUCK 
Ivy 
Be it Large or Small, is the Free, Careful and Persistent 


USE OF PRINTER’S INK. 

How to do it at next to no cost, so as to pay, is all explained 
inthe handsome describing the world 
renowned Model Press. Th 
save you hundreds of dollars. The popularity ofthe Mlodel 
Press is world-wide. It is in use by Business Men 
to-day, in every civilized country on the Globe. It is 
strong, fast, reliable and simple, and so easily mana 
if any boy of 10 years can do nice work, and hundreds of dollars 
my worth of it every year, and to petnt is more fascinating 
than to play. Sur 
dents are using the Model Press with unbounded suc- 
cess in Church and S. S. work. We make 12 styles—hand and 
foot power, at prices from $3.00 to $175.00. 

Sweeping Reductionin Prices 


of all our Type, Cuts, Rules, Borders, etc., etc. 


is little book may make or 


d that 


Clergymen an iday School Superinten- 


e have just madea 


If you already 


ress you may save some money by getting t*s 


Reduced Price List, showing over 1ooo styles. 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itselt. “A” 
shows position of nga 
yj, veeled up. No brea ing ot 
very handy. -Sold 
4 YY y Opticians. By mail 25cts 
Ky K&TCHAM & 
McecDOUGALL, 


Mfrs.. 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


Parties Residing in New York or Vicinity. 
who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on the Install- 
ment plan will dg well to call upon GEORGE A 
CLARKE, 747 Broadway, upstairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices. 


$72 A WEEK. $12a day at home easilv made. Cost 
ly outfit free. Address Tuur & Co. Augusta,Me 


Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn, 


SANTA CLAUS CABINET. 


This Cabinet contains six new and attractive novelties which 
we offer at less than one-half their real value. 

_No. 1.—New Album of New York. Containing beautiful 
lithograrhic views of the principal places in New York City. 
When extended the views are over four feet in length.but when 
closed the album can be carried in the pocket. Among the most 
noted views are (‘astle Garden. City Hall. Grand Central Depot 
New York Herald Building, New Post Office, Academy of De- 
sign, View of the East River. Central Park Scenery. ete. The 
views are executed in the highest style of the lithographic art, 
the engraving of the stone alone cost'ng $500. 

No. 2.—Bijou Autograph Album. A pretty floral album for 
t eautegraphs(orsignatures)of your friends and acquaintances, 
T :e collecting of autographs is now a very fashionable diver- 


sin. 

No. 8.—Japanesce Table Mats. Something new. elegant, 
and very fashionable. As useful ornaments fer the center 
table or piano they cannot be surpassed. Two mats of differ- 


ent patte ns in each Cabinet. 
Made of the best Eng- 


_No. 4.—T weezers and Ear & 
lish steel, highly polished. An ost indispensable article to 


stand 
offe iele, but th cabinet, co taining all the 
mai d for only 3G cents, or 13 three cent 
Post ge stamps of any 
sameascash. Address a)! orders to 

Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 

P.O. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New Yorks 
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No. 5.—The Chinese Coin, “Shepoo.” These coins bear the 
° stamp and legends of the Chinese government. and are genu- ; 
ine Chinese coins. Oneof them would purchase you a good 
dinncrin China. They area great curiosity 
No. 6.—Pocket Bird Call. A new and wonderful invention. 
Unlike anything ever before offered. No practice is necessary : 
in usingit. Itcan beconcealed in the hand and operated so ag 
to imitate the notes of any bird—the Canary Thrush, 
Bu'ifinch, Mocking Bird,etc. You can have th- whole house- 
hold look'ng after rx im: einary Canary o~ Moraine Bird 
This Crbinet contains Interesting novelties sufficient to supply a 
whole family with Christmas presents, and is a great 
()GEs nfants & invalids, 
im Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
cians and Mothers . A steam- 
| F “TOULRION OG. om every inden 
— 
~ 


